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A TALE OF TH 


CHAPTER I. 


Ix the year 1773 the British colonies in Ame- | 


‘ica had become so discontented with their gover- 


sors and government, that serious fears for the ; 
consequences had begun to be entertained by all > 


se lookers-on who were cool enough to note 
the firm and steadily increasing resistance that 
the colonies were making against the continued 
encroachments and oppression of the British. Of 
the luxury of tea most of the colonies had volun- 
tarily deprived themselves, rather than pay an 
unjust and exorbitant tax; and but little more 
was wanting to enkindle that spirit of patriotism 


which was already smouldering in the breasts of ? 
our stern forefathers. Boston was in possession ‘ 


of the British troops, many of whom were stationed 
inthe town in expectation of an out-breaking on 
the part of the people. The original letters of 
Governor Hutchinson, Oliver and others with the 
English parliament, were this year obtained by 
Dr. Franklin in London, and by him transmitted 


‘o Boston. In these letters more vigorous mea-. 


sures Were recommended, and the ministry were 
urged to withdraw all power from the people, and 
themselves exercise the power of appointing coun- 


ellors and magistrates. When the source of the ° 


ofensive proceedings of parliament were disclosed, 
the passions of the people became highly inflamed, 
and copies, enclosed in a spirited circular, were 
sent to every town in the province. In the midst 
of these continued disturbances, a vessel arrived 
‘rom England, bearing many passengers; some 


were British soldiers, sent to augment the force in 


this country, but more were Americans, who dis- 
cerning from afar the troubles which were coming 
upon their country, had hastened home to take a 
share in that glorious struggle which was so soon 
tocommence. The memorable affair of the tea 


had taken place a few days before the expected ’ 


ship, and rumors were afloat that the port of Bos- 


ton was ; S 
‘on was to be closed. Many, therefore, were the \ 


{nXious gazers clustered upon the wharf, with the 


‘ear that should their expected friends not have ' 
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(already arrived, it would soon be impossible for 
}them to enter Boston. 

With but two of these persons have we any thing 
to do, and these are evidently, from their dress, 
both in the service of the British monarch. The 
elder of the two, whose age might have been fifty, 
or thereabouts, possessed one of those stern, im- 
movable countenances, which invariably strike a 
chill to the heart of the observer. ‘The firmness 
of his tightly closed mouth told of strong and un- 
bending will, and his clear, cold, gray eye, seemed 
never to alter its rather forbidding expression. 
Yet was he a man to whom no one could deny re- 
spect; his principles and conduct had ever been 
as firm and upright as his appearance promised, 
and though none could love him, many admired 
him. The other, about fifteen years younger, was 
’a noble-looking man, though not near so tall, or 

so fine a figure as hiscompanion. He had always 
} been a favorite with Colonel Lee, his senior offi- 
cer, for whose character he felt esteem, and upon 
whose judgment he placed unbounded reliance. Co- 
lonel Lee had been in America about ten years; the 
death of a wife whom he had fondly loved had 
‘caused him to seek forgetfulness in change of 
‘scene. A daughter, his only child, he had left in 
the care of a sister in England, and it was her ar- 
rival that he was now expecting. Since the com- 
‘mencement of difficulties with the mother country, 
Colonel Lee had closely watched the proceedings 
‘of both British and Americans, and the conse- 
> quence, to a strong and upright mind, was to con- 
vince him of the justice of the American cause. 

This decision had been brought about gradually, 
>and he had been content, until his mind was fully 
> satisfied and no call made upon him to perform 
‘any act of aggression. to remain in the British 
service, but at the period in which our tale com- 
mences he found that the time had come when he 
must act upon his conviction. He had sent for 
Shis daughter, intending to break all ties with 
England, and become indeed an American. Eli- 
)zabeth Lee had resided with her mother’s sister 
since she was ten years old, and hearing but one 
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side of the question which the i 
and her colonies, she had Posed ae. ba And do you, my father ; you, a British of 
alist, with a strong aversion and contempt , a ; uphold these misguided men?’’ eh 
those unruly spirits which were causin “ rel: I have sent for you,” replied Colone] 
sites a denice Contents g their. smothering his wrath, “to tell you t) onel Lee 
. Unknown rel egy SE i has decided me to remain } 
quainted with a gentleman, to whom, before | a ee 
ing England, she had promised her oS . eav- } sisting of about sev 
eR ot ep eyo eerie 
vould bring him to joi ¢ yr ey were met | dation 
equity, 20. Bs wh ee ee ‘a small band of Provincialists, Whi we x“ 
of hee future Ate ube = ser at dnt < sister ; the victory it is not necessary for me on aa 
vessel with Eliesheth, te isle ber HoT pnt por cause of each be remembered. Elizabeth, fst: 
was alvendy hese, and & close iatianncy had opm ° ; with the British I cannot, because their oe 
up between the two. Milesbelh snateeeel prung ; unjust ; but with the Americans | can al @ . 
thes snd ccnamantinn time, ee soul ine ; join heart and soul. You should have de will 
was dazzlingly white, and her e mgieton aneugh S age with me. I have dove ican 
dark a brown as to ‘appear like black :~ hs recall you before.” ites 
what use is it to describe a heroine? No ut of} ‘* How utterly hopeless,” said Elizabeth, arous 
ever yet a roine ? person } ing herself to speak, ‘ , ag? geen 
' yet succeeded in imparting to another th of these i peak, “must any effort on the part 
= _ beauty that he wished to nm pee. “or gp ary on prove against the ieares 
ibe. will, therefore, say n “3 _— 
subject, but let each min » Areas a. 2h A frown gathered on the colonel’s brow, wh; 
Siena wild, tien ‘Seden aaitiiiddinngs ton Sencan “eg grew black as the ‘awe’? showed on which side h : 
In character she resembled her father but sli htly.. aughter s sympathies were enlisted. aha ter 
His strength of mind and purpose were ie ne 4 Hopeless or not,” said he, ‘ we will never lay 
her; but her manners were gentle and as % own our arms until the king has redressed a}| “) 
and singularly calculated to win regard - berate Graham, whom I introduced pie 
As the vessel neared the wharf, Hitenhbeth ctecd this morning, is of my opinion ; together shall we 
with her friend upoh the deck to catch a look at os ie Aeeriens are, sed should our sworts 
hol-tew tha, to Sale, honedtett wes ta & ook payor. we hope to make our friends forget 
her home. Her father, too, was an object ait e it at we were not born in America.”’ get 
of curiosity than affection, for time and distance ‘Eli Have you thought sufficiently of this,” said 
had loosened the tie between them, and she rath 4 romp’ GB eeu eer Seed father, do no 
dreaded than wished to meet him. The meeti ae pe ' rashly. I fear you will repent.” . 
between them was what might have been ex aod Say no more,” interrupted her father. “To. 
from their several chaeuiadate, “thas thtiens rer ; morrow we leave Boston. If you choose to-ac- 
upon his daughter with pride and admiration we _company me, I will provide the best accommoda- 
po real affection; the deughter regarded him doy ) tion I can for you; but if you should prefer retiring 
Risin which precio te sve acai agen “re ) from these scenes where blood will so soon flow. 
loved him would he have permitted; and = Soe pers old friend of mine, hess heme is in the inte, 
they entered the vehicle that was to wt Saco y } rior of New York, will conduct you to his dwell- 
home. Mrs. Harman, Elizabeth’s friend al pee where you can remain in quiet until these 
panied them at her request, who felt ae > 8 persone are over. I shall desire to know your 
she had one friend with whom she could s mn e | mind in the morning,” said he, rising. “And 
home, a link still remained to bind her to Taglend igh added he, as he kissed her forehead, “good 
Ras oy meager had withdrawn to one a that cine i ne ag would please your father, change 
ight be no restraint upon the i a} : 
ghnces of admiration ay Se aceneageaena an Rene one stunned, Elizabeth withdrew to her 
ticed by the object of them; and being left eines Ps amber. Here then was the end of all the pleas 
he proceeded home with slow steps and e,)ing anticipations she had indulged. Her father 
countenance. a grave ,wasa rebel! Yes, nothing but a rebel! And her 
On the evening of her second day in Bost s lover, Colonel Hamilton, a British officer! Where 
Elizabeth was astonished by receiving a sum coon} ate all her castles in the air? The next ship 
to attend her father in hischamber. He saouaood oi ee ee noe toe eee “be gone, ant 
to meet her, as she entered, and conductin her t Her fat ae ee ee ete meet 0S. 
cust, flavel Rian henidolade. he awsited in annie sho mantener of the ether Ghediern “4 
anxiety for what should come next, and pre . ; come the murderer of the other! Shuddering at 
to hear something of great aieieeaa prepared ; the thought, she hastened to her friend's chamber 
“I sent for you, Elizabeth,” said her fathe ) to ag her counsel. 
‘‘beeause | think you are old enough to com re oes Saree Was Voneaty. tether che bed jor 
hend at once my principles and my seis Ce from her husband, which she laid down 
my actions. The time has come. when I can vn se Elizabeth entered the room and silently seated 
longer remain inactive; the occurrence of t vf me 
dev" at ‘Do n’t let me interrupt you,” said Elizabeth, 
‘* What occurrence?” asked Elizabeth. “I pean her friend had laid down the letter; “1 will 
collect hearing some unusual stir in the streets but bes nnd i net ak ye beg 
supposed it only some disturbance am oie? How very sad you look,” said Mrs. Harman, 
rebels.” ong the: regarding her fixedly. ‘Tell me at once what 
eihthdlet* cuelituaeh Chant Sok) -alth i ttn dante 
frown, ‘‘and who taught you to apply that term “ ) Oh, my dear Helen,” cried Elizabeth, giving 
the noble men who are striving against o 0» way to her excited feelings, “I must leave you 
sion?” gts ppres- to-morrow. My father is a—a rebel, Helen,” 
;added she contemptuously; ‘‘he is going to for- 
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ewear his country, and fight against his own coun- } and the battle at Breed’s Hill, warned them to lose 
trymen !”” ; rigs )no more time; and hearing that Washington was 
“« Impossible! Who dared say it of him?” ‘appointed commander-in-chief, they hastened to 
«Himself! and he glories in it. Advise me, ; Philadelphia. Tendering their swords to Genera] 
Helen, what I shall do. He has given me my Washington, they were thankfully accepted, and 
choice, to accompany him or to go far off with an Lee and Graham having both served some time in 
old man whose family live somewhere in the wil-( the British army, the former was chosen general, 
derness. For myself, I care not where I go; every ;and the latter major. Soon after his election, 
thing is alike dreadful.” > Washington joined the army posted on the heights 
« This is, indeed, unfortunate,” said Mrs. Har-; round Boston. 
man, affectionately. “If you remain in this part 
of the country, you will be able to hear what is ; CHAPTER II 
going on, Which you cannot do if you leave it.” — , ; ' 
° « Yes,” said Elizabeth, raising her head, which} Elizabeth was pleased with her new residence. 
she had been leaning upon her folded arms upon ; and with the kind-hearted country people around 
the table. ‘Yes, to hear that Colonel Lee, or{her. The spot had been chosen by the farmer 
whatever rank these rebels may give him, has? with an eye to the beautiful and picturesque as 
killed my—my—Frederic,” said she, sinking her; well as the useful. He had erected a commodious 
face again upon her arms, and bursting into tears.) dwelling not far from the Cayuga Lake, in the in- 
“ Elizabeth, my dear friend, why will you tor-; terior of New York, and had remained there with 
ment yourself with fancies which may never come } his family and farm-servants, unmolested. When 
topass. How unlikely that my brother should first they ventured so far from the settlements, 
ever meet your father; and even if he should, have ‘ some fears of the Indians had caused them to build 
you not confidence enough in him to believe that, the house with a view to making a forcible resist- 
the thought of you would shield him from all harm } ance should there be cause; and for several years 
from Frederic. Arouse yourself, my sister, and: arms had always been kept loaded in the house, 
do not let me show the strength of mind, which‘ and the females of the family were instructed in 
has hitherto been yours alone.” the use of them. The farmer and his men went 
For several moments silence reigned in the} armed into the fields, and the children were for- 
chamber. Elizabeth’s head remained leaning upon ; bidden to stray from the precincts of the house ; in 
the table, but her sobs had ceased. Mrs. Harman} short, no precaution that could avail was omitted. 
was regarding her friend with looks of tender pity. ; But year after year glided on, and peace dwelt in 
She knew how to feel for her disappointed hopes, ; and around those lovely scenes. One by one pre- 
and her unpleasant situation in respect to her fa-? cautions were dropped; the arms were removed to 
ther. So violent a burst of emotion she had never ; the attic, and the iron bars were removed from the 
before witnessed from the usually calm Elizabeth,$ windows. When Elizabeth came there, she was 
and she awaited the time when she should speak, {struck with the peaceful and beautiful appearance 
in sympathizing silence. ?of the place, and its aspect communicated hope 
At length, when Elizabeth raised her head, her} and patience to her mind. Here, thought she, if 
countenance was calm, and no trace of tears re-} any where, I can pass my period of banishment in 
mained. She arose, took her candle from. the; tranquillity; here, nothing will remind me of what 
table, and said: , I wish to forget, and in active duties will I pass all 
“T have decided, Helen. I will leave this place? my time. The farmer’s family were kind-hearted, 
to-morrow; I think I can bear retirement better) though uninformed and ignorant people, and had 
than the constantly conflicting emotions I should; Elizabeth not entered into their pursuits and 
experience if I remained here. You will be here } homely occupations, there must have been but lit- 
when your brother comes, and will give him the tle communication between them, for they were 
letter I will leave for him.” ‘totally unable to be companions for her. Only 
“Twas just reading a letter from my husband; when alone did she allow her thoughts to wander 
when you came in,” replied Mrs. Harman; “ he} back over the past, and these seasons of meditation 
wishes me to join him in New York as quickly as} were indeed sweet, though filled with sorrowful 
Ican. I, too, shall leave to-morrow.” ) recollections. How short a period had elapsed 
“No matter,” said Elizabeth, “ perhaps it is‘ since she first put her foot upon the shores of Ame- 
best that we should never see or hear of each other rica, and every hope and wish which then filled 
again. My father would never give his daughter } her soul, was already fled and disappointed. Her 
toan English soldier. But good-night,” said she, } engagement with Colonel Hamilton she had not 
interrupting herself, “if I say any more, I shall} imparted to her father; it would have answered no 
become as childish as before; to-morrow morning } purpose, and he was not one to win the voluntary 
I shall be better able to speak of it. Good-night.’’} confidence of any one. She did not*endeavor to 
The friends separated on the next day, and Eli- forget Hamilton, for as long as they both lived she 
zabeth commenced her toilsome journey into what} was promised to him, and would marry no one 
was then the wilderness. Her father was pleased‘ else ; why then should she deny herself the pleas- 
with her determination, and promised to take every } ing consolation of thinking of him? Anxiety for 
opportunity of sending her information; and should } the lives of both father and lover would intrude 
the clouds which now hung over the infant nation) upon her; but these she banished as soon as possi- 
disperse, he would himself come for her, and con-} ble, and calmed her mind by praying for them 
duct her home. She left a thousand messages for} both. At times she regretted having chosen re- 
Frederic Hamilton with his sister ; and, finally, de-{ tirement, and longed for news from the armies. 
parted with less sorrow than she had thought pos-} She had arrived in the fall, the winter had passed 
sible. Colonel Lee and Captain Graham accom-} away, and early spring come; yet had she not 
panied her as far as New York, where they parted. } heard one word of the various events which were 
The news of the surrender of Ticonderoga, the {agitating two nations. No neighbors had they, 
arrival of Generals Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne, } and the only strangers were chance visitants from 
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the forests. A stray hunter sometimes stopped a; when they came in sight of the farme; 
day or two at the farm-house, and was made wel- ; Here the chief stopped and moved aside +, 
come to the best it afforded; but the chief of the) pass. He pointed to the path, but sp 
comers were Indians. Many of these called on; Elizabeth, grateful for the service he had don, | 
their way to the settlements to trade, but though ;and not wishing to appear ungracious, fore, 
they also came on their way back they had hither- } self to say: 
to taken no part in the warfare, and were ignorant) Will you not come in, Oucona ?” 
upon the subject. } Witha vehemence which caused her to s; 
A young Indian chief of the Huron tribe, fre-} contrasted strangely with his former cold 
quently made his appearance at the farm, and by } different manner, he exclaimed : 
his fine appearance and dignified bearing was quite} ‘* Oucona has come from the settlements; +) 
a favorite with all the inhabitants, if we except }Great White Father over the water has nev of | 
Elizabeth. She had always felt a distrust toward} red children. The Hurons have digged , 
him, and as much as she eould, kept out of the way } hatchet, Oucona will go no more to the cabin o} 
when he was at the farm. His eye seemed always } white men.” 
to follow her, and her friends often laughingly re-} Elizabeth bowed her head and was about to pas 
marked how great a favorite she seemed to be with § him quickly, when he grasped her arm, anv said j; 
him. All her self-command could not prevent her } a low and hissing tone that made her shudder: 
eye sinking beneath his, and an uncomfortable} ‘ Oucona will come for the dark-eye soon.” 
feeling of unseen danger was lurking near. Ducane; She snatched her arm from his hold and + 
was the most distinguished chief of the Huron} swiftly toward the house. She felt that soy 
nation, and by his cunning in the counsel, and un-} great danger was about to fal] upon them, and | 
relenting cruelty in war, had attained to the highest ? tened to inform the farmer and his wife. A}] he; 
dignity and command. A nobler specimen of hu- efforts were useless to persuade them to look 
manity could no where have been seen, and his} the occurrence as she did. In vain she sp 
vices and erimes were perhaps to be attributed }the Indian warriors that she was now con 
more to the manners and customs of his race, than } she had seen inthe woods. The old farmer Jang 
to the natural wickedness of the man. Between Sat her fears, aud tried to reason her out of th 
the Hurons and the Delawares a fierce hostility | 
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** What could he mean by his last words ?” s; 
had long existed. The Hurons were considered } Elizabeth anxiously. 
the most barbarous and uncivilized tribe in that} ‘ Nothing,” said the farmer’s wife. “If he had 
part of the country, and the Delawares, except to-} meant to take you, as the words must me: 
ward their hereditary enemies, were the most } they mean any thing, why did he not take , 
civilized. } when you were in the forest and in his power!” 
One afternoon while the spring was yet young,} “If you had heard him speak them, I know yo 
though the summer seemed as though it had come, } would not say so,” replied Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth left the house intending to take a long} ‘The truth is, Miss Lee,” said the old firme: 
ramble and return before sunset. She had often { with a smile, as he prepared to retire, “you have 
done so, and never saw anything in her walks to} not lived so long in the woods as we have, and 
alarm her. She strayed some way from home, } slight matter scares you; you never liked this lad, 
and the sun had commenced setting when she be-)Oucona, and therefore distrust him. Put what 
gan to retrace her steps. After walking some {should he know of this war, and what possibl 
time she was obliged to own to herself that she no} thing can the Indians have to do with it?” 
longer knew in what direction to turn. No roads?“ Did I not say that Oucona told me he had bee 
with sign-posts upon them then comforted the tra-{ to the settlements ?” replied Elizabeth, earnestly, 
veler with the consoling thought, that if he had } “and that the Great White Father over the water 
lost his way, still must the road lead somewhere;}had need of him? He must have meant th 
a person then might travel for weeks without} king.” 
coming across any white settlement. Elizabeth} “Depend upon it,” replied the old man, “he 
began to be very uneasy and fatigued, and to rest) meant nething. I do not think quite so badly of 
and decide upon what course to pursue, she seated } the king and his ministers as to believe they would 
herself upon the roots of a tree and leaned her head} employ those bloody Indians against their own 
upon her hand. The profound silence of the forest, , kith and kin. No, no, bad enough they may be, 
and the deep gloom that the coming twilight)as your father says they are, about this matter; 
caused, warned her to proceed, and she was about } but they are human beings, and would not set such 
starting again when she felt a soft hand upon her } blood-hounds upon us.” 
arm, and looked up. An Indian warrior stood be-} Elizabeth was perfectly loyal to her king, and 
side her; the darkness prevented her from recog- } she, too, thought so barbarous an idea impossible 
uizing him until he spoke; she then knew the chief; “ Well,” said she, “I am not convinced; but | 
to be Oucona. ;most sincerely pray that you may be in the 
** Why does tue white stranger weep ?” asked he. } right.” 
**] do not weep, Oucona,” replied Elizabeth. » Come round with me,” said the old man, “ and 
*“*] was but resting myself. I have lost my way.”} make your mind easy by seeing me fasten every 
‘“The darkness is come,” said he in that soft } thing securely. My old wife has no fear,” added 
musical voice so peculiar to the Indian race, ‘and } he, laughing, “ for you see she has left us.” 
the light foot leaves but a slight print. Oucona) Almost reassured by the confidence of those 
will lead.” } who were so much more experienced in such mat- 
‘I thank you, chief,” said Elizabeth, “and my ; ters than herself, Elizabeth followed her host, and 
friends shall thank you,” added she, as she arose} assisted in securing the dwelling for the night. 
and followed him. One look she cast back, and} She glanced at the windows, and could not forbeat 
fancied she saw other forms among the trees. The) wishing they were barred. 
fancy, if such it was, caused her to quicken her} “I will put up the bars to-morrow,” said the 
steps, and a thrill of joy shot through her bosom } farmer, kindly; “ it will be but little trouble, which 
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| shall not mind if you feel any the more secure | 
io it ” sailed CHAPTER III. 

Elizabeth thanked him, and they separated. I} yaw ras thi iod i *s hi 
will not go to sleep, thought be fi as sted least WI Mn enh soca ata Sod 
her chamber. I will blow out my light and sit} in the sad tie eth igs ne Be ee berg er or 
here by the window. It is better to lose a night’s { being . rd heise Geb tamumredenaraent 
rest and convince myself that I am deceived ON ew Be. palin brother, and countrymen to coun- 

The moonlight came in at the little window and ‘but wha fills our hearts with shuddering and gloom; 
streamed across the floor, lighting up the whole ‘to the li ii rig te a er fale cdapee $054 
room. Our heroine wrapped a shaw! and cloak ‘ mors tase Sone bom aad perth rows Arrant 
about her, for the season was early, and the air bead enter - 2 —P need ph eg Pao 
chill, and drawing a large chair to the window ‘had th hit me Socal tncncumgbubinai as taeda 
sat herself down to watch. Her thoughts wan- Sar " , We cid daetrtccnak Gale ts ee 
dered back to England and the friends she had left Maes f lamaeee Gan ae yr 0 _ pose 
and dwelt a long time upon the mother she had lost. thetr ary emepraey: MThe frightful tales which 
She recalled her death-bed, and her own feelings } our fathe oot ach Rober oa econ 
aaa ais Eton nent tack = oom ave transmitted to us of Indian massa- 
her. Her father’s agony came back vividly to her blood t chill j aa ba ecaeflcn Bag pe 
and it seemed as if but yesterday. It was the only happy fire am: vaebinaali I friend _o w Ae 
time she had ever seen him yield to hi , ~aeeggy dea by Iriends, biessings 
ter ee ante <7 —— a oe nombre W hat such scenes must have been 
been. I have not found the right way to gain his hecertcers res then. > we nx ta 

. R ns (as g facts never relate: -aven alone knows 
love, thought she; for he who could lov - sava i om the able oa 
tensely cannot have entirely banished adn: be a yun epee Bed 
pone serge at ag per Agree waged g- to acquire a dexterous use of the deadliest 
ee a My venegpemne # eA “s ae = - v eapons, the rifle ; and from constant hand- 
dor if all is well with her ; and Frederic ? A smile bilities ‘th mnmch tneee sequatated with its cage- 
passed over her face as she thought how indiffer The bo - ean ve at db Pat vo 

she t - ® bounty given for scalps induced them to slay 
ently she had at first met him; how she almost i id it whether 

; st (all; what difference did it k I ’ 

feared him for his superiority; and how s e ir victi , rere herent rap ve 
forgot to fear, and “ly seeieael to iets’ "The Sean aiiivnane oak ne vee fe i wade te 
smile departed, and the tears glis : a di Oe SECON Te RENEE, BS USS Se 
- a . event aietaetons ee — knew not, and cared not for the difference in 
2 y- itics 
ing.” At the thought she could no | re 2 r di ing it i 
Sch -Ailuadliitadvand ehiadlch Yoon" naked Hasmaeieting tee ntwiehon of satchwtease tok 
Aceh. @Ditdal : 9 . sensibility to a cnow edge of misfortunes that 
. ~~ a it idnight must have passed; I will a nonna| us. The mind grasps one by one 
g . ' (the causes of our distress, and when fully S 

She arose and was removing h y , iri mace adnenoes 
shriek broke upon her ear, and ied teceares eatiekar one 7 wow on El ee cacheees 
spot. Another and another followed. She turned} h vendile Sis deel Mhspumnear elt gtmeted 
ee a i a » § er eyes after the death-like swoon which released 

} , just left, and fifty {her for the time fi sufferi é 

dark forms appeared hurrying to the hous As ealipmanie sah .anrtigath 

p se. She borne, they rested : i j i 
bolted her door, silently aoe hie , they rested upon surrounding objects with 

é y piled all the } dreamy gaze, and h ind mad ffi 

furniture she could move against it; and awai ican pee tqneis 

awaited ‘at circumstances. Sh y th shini 
what should follow. The sky grew ligh og Allan ie Rog lhe | 

, ght, fierce {calmly upon her, the forest the st 
yells were mingled with shrieks < ans ; moti the bent to whack: whe 
knew that the house was cee gudhenllne - “wr ot ein agte tinge Fis wae ae tate 
nie putinaaetemanees See : a e} floated; still none of these objects caused her to 
vages. A footstep approached, and the (em ons weg ar. a ome vithin he on oa 
fiercely shaken. She saw that th aes Eelam caiens weed diet sae amd 
ys : e bolt could stand her bewil ; 

alacant int eieaa grees her bewildered senses came back to her, and 

s repared herself} she started up fi h in whi 
pean a ria yp > started up from the recumbent posture in which 

. gain the door shook and$she had b laced : 
re Semieatian ad been placed, and cast a troubled look 
peated blows. When she heard about. Her ey igi 
part ? k z ‘ er eye encountered the rigid and almost 
should send her to join Sinstehen aauhed Hes Te the ali vr ye a * apr veg the boat 
ysis ¢ e fe e slight motion she had given to the boat 
pel tres Rang oe al 2 ates weakens bag oa pride gh 
i: thd oe - nano from his handsome profile, and Elizabeth shrunk back 
a ey em et - 2 nig! <= revived { fully aware of all that had occurred, and at whose 
he cont deena —_ ed by Indians, and} mercy she now was. Oucona saw that he was re- 
though sollinaginn ao eretceny = room, as cognized, and without speaking again, gave his 
nigral fx arb ims. re whole attention to the guidance of the boat. It 
the Seine tal = ee g e ——— ‘ -- of would be impossible for me to attempt to impart 
peor loth igh brseoe - a fiereadh en s = ose (any idea of our heroine’s thoughts. She felt a 
hoch Een aie am a pooeg powerful temptation to spring into the clear water, 
pr posses Be 2 me cs “6 : - ou “ : ittle {and find rest and peace beneath the bosom of the 
berths etmameies ae a “em eknew;{lake. Had she not been truly and sincerely de- 
mhepanaaiaated a . mr haw vout, the temptation might have proved irresisti- 
MH So ew wt “~ ‘ os eth}ble. Her life was but lent to her, and while she 
oS odie erself from the arms } could preserve it pure and spotless, it was her duty 
olan rage ; oro grasp grew tighter, and to seek its safety. She prayed earnestly to the 
Guhaunanal A eelings longer, she fainted on} Dispenser of all good and evil, and became re- 
cona. freshed and strengthened. 
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Cayuga lake was then environed by dense for-; “ Yes, chief,” said Elizabeth, eagerly ; “Th 
ests, which stretched far away even to the shores‘ a father, and he will gladly pay my ransom t 
of the great lakes. The banks approached each? He is rich and will give much.” 
other more and more nearly as the canoe proceed- ; The Huron smiled. 
os and Elizabeth’s attention became riveted upon *“ The dark-eye’s father great warrior— 

the form of the Indian chief. He ceased rowing, } her in the wilderness for Indian. i 
and sat as immovable as though hewn out of stone.s_ The implied indifference of her father to }, 
His brilliant and restless eyes alone gave the idea { showed that Oucona considered her friend|os.. .. 
of life. Elizabeth almost held her breath, for she? nearly so. This idea she endeavored to coy; 
expected something new and fearful to break the) though she could not disguise to her own 
silence; but on the canoe glided and shot into a} that her father had not been at much pains t 
small inlet beneath some tall dark trees. The } news of her, or send tidings of himself. 
chief lifted her from the boat, and carried her} He does love me well,” replied she, ay nd w 
through the shallow water to the land. Here she’ ; pay. his friend much to Lin him back his dane). 
insisted upon her ability to follow him without his j ter.” ei 
aid, and for more than an hour followed himthrough} ‘ Oucona great chief; got men, horses, guns 
the forest. Some high dark rocks arose in their} buffalo skins, every thing,” said the Indian, ¢\, 
path, and beneath them were stationed men and: ing proudly round at the articles he enumerates. 
horses. The band were there awaiting the arrival }“‘Oucona great warrior, can take what he way: 
of their chief, and Elizabeth shuddered as she } The Delaware dogs dare not cross his path—j 
marked the still bleeding scalp that hung at the } rich—very rich, but he got no wife. Has the dar 
belt of one who came forward as they appr roached. ; -eye a husband ?” 

Her coming was evidently expected, as something) A bright blush crimsoned Elizabeth's cheek as 
like a rude attem pt ata side-saddle had been placed | ’ she replied in the negative. The form of Ham; 
upon one of the horses. She allowed Oucona to; ton flitted across her mind, and caused her to rally 
place her upon it without resistance, she had re- ; > her fleeing calmness. 

solved to await a fitting time to speak with him, ' Ww hat must my father give for his child 
and until then, determined that her conduct should ‘ asked she. 

not be such as to exasperate him. Twice they; A gleam of anger flashed from the chieftain’ 
made short halts on the following day, and such} eyes. He thought he had fully answered this 
food as they had with them Oucona brought to her, question; and he was one who had always bee; 
and pressed her to eat, almost with tenderness. accustomed to work his will and give his com. 
The sight of food was hateful to her; she only; mands unquestioned. The anger faded, and 
wished to have an opportunity of conversing with ; said gently: 

the chief, and learning what was to be her fate;) ‘ Oucana rich—he want no gifts. The dar 
she was, therefore, glad when they were once) have no husband, Oucona have no wife. 
more proceeding. At night-fall they prepared to‘ dwell in his wigwam.” 

encamp in a wild glen, whose wild and savage’) Elizabeth replied not. 

beauty would have moved Elizabeth to raptures} Oucona will give her much gifts,’ said th 
under any other circumstances. All fears of pur- chief. 

suit appeared to have vanished; a fire was kin-} Elizabeth covered her face with her hands. 
dled, being the first time their a Th hadallowed? ‘“ Will the dark-eye go with Oucona ?” 

them to indulge 4n what was really necessary in} ‘No, no, chief,’ sobbed Elizabeth, “my {a- 
the damp forest ; the unbroken silence and stealthy } ther—” 
foot-fall were exchanged for the careless tone and; ‘ He cold—he nothing,” interrupted the chie! 
heedless steps of perfect security. A deer was{ vehemently. 
brought in and a savory meal prepared. The? Making a great exertion to appear composed, 
halt was evidently to be for the night, and some > Elizabeth said in the firmest tone she could com- 
of the savages, under their chief’s direction, made } mand, as she turned to leave him: 
a temporary shelter of branches and buffalo skins} ‘‘ Never will I be your wife, Oucona. If you 
for their captive. , will not send me home, and receive thanks and 
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Oucona kept aloof from his companions, and ap-} gifts; kill me, and I will thank you.” 
peared to be communing with his own thoughts.) Overpowered by his rage, the chief threw hus 
For a long time Elizabeth watched him, and she ‘arms around her, while she trembled like an aspen 
doubted not he was musing of her. At length he leaf in his rude grasp. Words of fearful im pont 
arose, and directing an Indian to keep watch} were arrested on his lips by a yell, so loud,s 
around the camp, directed his steps toward Eliza- long, so fearful, 
beth. He leaned against a tree, a few paces from 
her, but did not seem to be in haste to address her. “That men seemed to fight upon the earth 
The mild expression of his features caused a hope } And fiends in upper air.” 
to enter her breast that he would take a ransom) 
for her. With this expectation she exerted herself; The Indian chief released her from his arms 
for the conversation which she hoped would take {and with head erect, glaring eyes, and pro truded 
place, and wondered much at his continued silence. } chest, awaited a repetition of the war-whooj 
She ventured to look at him; the expression in his } Every Indian suspended his employment, as )) 
face had totally altered, and in spite of herself her one consent. 
hopes died within her. She no longer felt anxious} The silence and inactivity lasted but for a mo 
for him to speak, and her heart beat almost to suf- { ment. Another yell, as from an hundred dem: 
focation when he moved yet nearer to her, and } louder, longer, fiercer than the first, burst upon th 
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said : Sair. Dark forms flitted from tree to tree, fire 
** The dark-eye has no mother ?” , flashed from the death-dealing rifle, and all became 
Elizabeth shook her head. } struggling and confusion. The band led by Ou- 
No father ?” }cona amounted to no more than twenty, and the 
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greater part = their arms a eg — _ ? raging in those wee homes which had until now 
cession of the enemy. Singling ou e scout} been so peaceful. 
whose mao had ver the means of bringing At - close of = sa as aga oy with 
such fearful odds upon them unawares, Oucona ‘a small army was blockading Boston. His inten- 
hurled his tomahawk at him, and he sunk, his head } tion had been to enlist an army of twenty thou- 
cloven, at the feet of a huge Indian who was ad- {sand men, but the blockade of Boston proving very 
yancing upon Oucona. The struggle was brief; } tedious, the opportunities for acquiring glory very 
the Delaware, though a powerful man, was not a‘ small, and the hardships very great, not more than 
match for the Huron chief; oa A te ; half the number were enlisted at the close of the 
vailed him nothing against the agility of his an-? year. 
seailiats Freed from his enemy, Oucona saw that{ General Lee, high in the confidence of his 
flight was all that was left him. Clasping the )illustrious leader, had been a sharer. in all his 
slender form of his captive to his breast with his}efforts and consultations. Firmly attached io 
left hand, keeping his assailants at bay with his{the cause, and believing the English to be as 
knife in his right, he at length gained the summit unjust in their pretensions as they were unsparing 
of a rock which overlooked the scene of action. in their cruelty and oppression, he devoted himself, 
Waving his knife above his head, he sent forth a {heart and soul, to the service of his adopted coun- 
yell of defiance, and bounding from rock to rock,;try. To his friend and constant companion, Major 
had nearly gained the cover of a dense wood, when } Graham, did he alone confide his fears and anxie- 
he was met by three savages, whom he at once ties for his child; and Graham only awaited a fa- 
perceived to be Delawares. The youngest of the } vorable moment to offer his services to his friend 
three hurled his tomahawk at the flying chief,\to conduct Elizabeth to him. At present this was 
which grazed the Huron on his left shoulder, and { impossible, as every day some decisive moment 
made him for a moment relax his hold upon his} was expected, and Washington could ill spare a 
fainting captive. She sunk at his feet, and one of § single man. 
the Delawares immediately seized and retreated . Both people and troops, supposing Washington’s 
with her. Finding victory hopeless, the Huron {force to be much greater than it really was, be- 
buried his knife in the bosom of one of his remain-} came greatly dissatisfied with his inactivity. Some 
ing foes; then making swiftly for the cover, he'teuin imputed it to dishonorable motives, and called 
turned round as he gained the entrance of thesloudly for an attack upon Boston. Twice did 
wood, shook his clenched fist with the fury of a} Washington, as able a general as the world ever 
demon at his pursuer, then dashing in the forest, saw, propose to a council of war, that Boston, held 
was quickly lost to the sight. by the British commander-in-chief, General Howe, 
i should be attacked. So rash, and so impossible 
(did suecess appear with the scanty number of 
CHAPTER IV. § troops they could command, that even General 
Lee opposed the proposition with his whole in- 
In those days of strife, no party was respected } fluence. 
by the Indians, and those unfortunate persons$ Discontent increased; the soldiers murmured ; 
whose unlucky destiny placed them in their hands, {numbers deserted, and the small army was daily 
considered themselves happy indeed, if at the sa-} becoming smaller. Washington perceived that 
crifice of half they possessed, they were able to}some decisive step must be taken, or all would 
bribe their barbarous captors, and regain their li-} be lost; and again he summoned a council of 
berty. Accounts of burnings, captures, and mas- | war. 


sacres, began to be rumored in the provinces; and{ In powerful terms he set before them their pe- 
those who had friends or relations exposed to In-} rilous situation; plainly and decisively he gave his 
dian warfare, became exceedingly anxious to hear own opinion, and then leaving to them the deci- 
from them and be assured of their safety. General{ sion, awaited their reply. Convinced that the 
Lee shared in the general alarm, and had it been measures Washington had so often proposed must 
possible, would have started in quest of his daugh-}at length be adopted, they unanimously decided 
ter as soon as the rumors first commenced. Un-{that Boston should be more closely invested. 
fortunately, the American army was few in num-} Every thing was prepared, and the prospect of 
ber, and miserably disciplined. The troops were { bringing the tedious blockade to a close, elated the 
raw, and so efficient an officer could in no wise be} spirits of the soldiery as much as inactivity had 
spared for so long a period as would have been} depressed them. 

consumed in the journey to and from the lake.} On the evening of the 4th of March, 1776, a 
Hitherto that part of the country had been wholly { feigned attack was made on a different quarter of 
undisturbed, and General Lee endeavored to per-} the town, and a brisk cannonade called the whole 
suade himself would still remain so. The two} attention of the British in that direction. Under 
most powerful tribes that frequented the country $ cover of this feint, bodies of Provincial soldiers 
near the great lakes, were the Hurons and the De-{ in silence wound their way to Dorchester heights, 
lawares. The latter tribe were accounted friendly ; which standing at the entrance of Boston harbor, 
to the whites, and the distance of the former} commanded the whole city, as well as the approagh 
seemed to insure their neutrality. Intercourse be-}to it. As General Lee was about leaving his 
tween friends situated in different parts of the} quarters that evening to join the troops who were 
same state had become extremely difficult, and {digging the fortifications upon the heights, his at- 
communication between one state and another,{ tention was attracted by an altercation between a 
almost impossible. When too late, General Lee} soldier upon guard and some countrymen. The 
became convinced how great a mistake he had{sound of his own name frequently repeated, made 
made in thinking that his daughter would be safer { him turn his steps in that direction. 

and happier when remote from the scenes of strife.) ‘* We must see Mr. Lee,” said one. 

The rumors became too well substantiated that} ‘The general, I suppose you mean,” replied the 
War in its most bloody and remorseless guise was} soldier, ‘ But friend, no one passes here to-night 
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without the word, which you can neither of you} would have guessed what feelings were contendine 


give. You must wait till morning.” within his breast. ' 
“I guess the general, as you call him, wont be; Together Generals Washington and Lee visite; 
much obliged to you for stopping us !”” ( the heights, and by their personal example infyse 
‘“‘ Here he is, himself,” said the soldier; “ speak ‘fresh vigor into the troops. All night they tojlad. 
to him.” ‘at an immense expense cannon were wheeled », 


But all desire to speak seemed taken away from j to the fortifications so hastily thrown up, and tp 
the two men; they twirled their hats in an em- } ensure the secrecy and safety of their works, the 
barrassed manner, and seemed afraid to utter a) wheels of the cannon were rolled in broad-cloth, 


word. ‘The troops were under the command of Genera] 
«Am I wanted?” said General Lee. ‘ Did I; Thomas, and with almost incredible industry, be. 
not hear my name ?” ; fore morning a complete line of fortifications were 


‘¢ Yes, your honor,” said the shorter of the two erected which commanded the harbor and the 
men, *‘ we had something to say to you.” town. 
** Where did you come from ?” 5 tye 
« About ten miles this side of Cayuga lake, your 
honor, and Jem, you tell him,” whispered he, CHAPTER V. 
nudging the other. Upon the evening of the 4th of March, 1773 
General Lee looked from one to the other in{General Howe gave a splendid entertainment to 
strange perplexity ; that he was to hear news from }the aristocracy of Boston. Every room in his 
his daughter, he nothing doubted ; but what could > mansion, the Province-House, was thrown open to 
it be that rough country farmers were so reluctant ‘ his guests ; gay uniforms and rich dresses glittered 
to speak ? from the windows through which the brilliant 
“The truth is, sir, you see,’? began the one ; lights streamed; soft music was walted to the ears 
called Jem, “ that week before last I happened to} of the gazers in the street, as the door each mo- 
go a hunting; and coming home, I struck the lake ) ment opened to give entrance to some fresh arri- 
just the other side from where neighbor Ellis’}val. Through all the distresses consequent upon 
farm was.” the siege of Boston, General Howe had continued 
“ Was!” interrupted the general. “Is it not he give entertainments; but upon this evening he 
' 








there still ?” had exerted himself in an unusual degree to render 
“Why, yes, your honor; the farm is, but the) every thing as magnificent, as profuse, as if scarcity 

house is burnt. I was coming to that.” and discontent had no abiding place within the city. 
“Go on, go on, friend,” said Lee in a low} The inactivity of the American commander, and 

voice. the accounts which the spies were continually 
‘*T found a veil in the bushes, which I had seen } bringing of the miserable state of the troops, and 

the young lady at Farmer Ellis’ wear; and a little ; the very small size of the army, had infused a 

farther a pocket handkerchief; a great many foot-} false feeling of security into every breast. 

prints were in the soft mud, some of them big,and? Many of the townsfolk were gathered around the 

some little. I knew the Indian moccasons as soon } mansion, drawn hither by various inducements. 

as I set eyes on them.” “ Laugh on, light-hearted fools!” muttered an 
«* And then, sir,”’ said the first speaker, gather-{ old man, who was leaning upon his staff, gazing 

ing courage, “ Jem went a stretch of ten miles or } intently at the brilliant windows of the mansion- 

more to carry the things to the lady, and the house } house; “ your mirth will soon be over. Do yon 

was burnt flat to the ground !” ) hear that music ?” asked he, bitterly, of those near 
‘And the farmer and his family?” said the § him. 

general, struggling to maintain the mastery over; ‘To be sure we do,” said they. 

his emotions. “It is the last time a British band shall play in 
“I saw the bodies of some, sir,” said the man,)that house!’ said he, striking his cane emphati- 

in a low, struggling voice, “but not all. Some cally upon the ground. 

were carried off prisoners, I guess.” Ere any one could question him further, he was 
Neither added any thing until Lee again}far down the street, and those who heard his 








spoke. speech, thought of it only as a burst of peevishness 
‘Did you come here on purpose to tell me‘ from some ill-tempered man. 

this ?” ; Within the house reigned mirth and light-heart- 
‘No, sir,” replied Jem. ‘Our families were } ed gayety. 


no longer safe, so we brought them to the settle- 
ments ; and we wish to join the army.” officer leaning upon her chair; ‘ what news from 

‘Come to me to-morrow morning, my friends, } the American camp ?” 
without fail. Smithson will take care of you to-? Alas for our prospects, madam,”’ answered he, 
night.” with mock gravity; “these mighty Provincials 

“T saw,” said Jem, as Lee left them, “that he expect to take Boston from us ?” 
took it pretty hard, though he does look so cold; ‘How do you know they will not?” said she, 
and proud like.” smiling in return. 

Had Flizabeth witnessed the burst of emotion} «I will answer you in their own fashion. | 
to which her father gave way when he had gained don’t now, but I can guess. Our scouts give 
his quarters, she would have rejoiced to find that }amusing accounts of their equipment and arms. 
his sternness was indeed but an outer crust of ice,} The commander of these valiant. troops is s0 
which could be thawed by the warmth of affec-} shockingly put to it for men, that nothing comes 
tion. He was aroused from his grief by a sum-Samiss. Washington thinks any thing good enough 
mons from the commander-in-chief. At the call{to be shot at.’ 
of duty, he became again the resolute and self-} A valiant soldier and a noble gentleman is 
possessed soldier ; to have looked upon his counte-} General Washington,” said an old white-haired 
nance, and marked his clear cool judgment, none } man who had overheard the last part of the speech. 


‘Well, colonel,” said a lady, to a gayly dressed 
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«| met him in Philadelphia before these troubles; he avoids as much as possible the few gayeties this 

hogan, and a more honorable man I never wish to? dull town affords ?”’ 

— ee ** Never one syllable. Hush! I hear cannon.’ 
The roar of cannon became distinetly audible. 

Intelligence came that the enemy were attacking 

the town, and had concentrated their whole forces 

for one effort. The gay Province-House was de- 


> 
gee 


«| think, sir,” said Colonel Morton, with quite 
ttible curl of the lip, * you have always ‘ 


—— 


a perce} a 
inelined toward the rebels. 

” « Sir,” replied Mr. Livingston, sternly, ‘« what- g 
ever mY political principles may be, I thank God $ serted. 

that I have candor and honesty enough to appre- ** Ah,”’ said the same old man, who had watched 
ciate a great and good man, no matter to what | the festivities in the early part of the evening, as 
party he may belong.” } the band hurried from the house. “ Ye have played 

«The old gentleman is rather touchy,” said? your last in the Provinee-House.” 


Colonel Morton, witha forced smile as Mr. Living-' When the last guest had departed, he too fol- 
ston walked away.  witnes as though he had performed his duty in 
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« England!” exclaimed a lady to an attentive; witnessing the breaking up of the last entertain- 
jistener, “I sometimes fear I never shall see dear { ment ever given by a royal governor in the goodly 
England again. I so long to meet my friends‘ city of Boston. 


again—" Long and hotly did the Americans sustain the 
tl e s. 99 . ° , ‘ ° « 

«Did you know the Lee’s,” said Major West-{ attack, and when they finally slackened in their 
moreland, lowering his voice. fire, and then ceased, the royal troops returned to 


«The daughter, but not the father. We were } their homes, satisfied that the Americans had sus- 
quite near neighbors in England, and a beautiful‘ tained loss enough to keep t&%em quiet for some 
creature she is. I have not heard one word from ‘time, if not to force them to raise the siege. 
her since I left home. Can you tell me where? When Hamilton returned to his quarters, he 
she is ?”” ‘found young Archer waiting. 

« No, not a syllable,” replied the major ‘The ? ‘“<T intend to trust you, James,” said he, “ with 
father, I suppose you know, is one of the leaders }a despatch of much consequence, which must be 
among our enemies ; but what he has done with his} immediately forwarded to New York. I have 
daughter, no one knows. I’ve heard that Graham } 


} 
is to marry her.” } 


. 


immediately ?—You will not disappoint me in this 
matter ?”’ added he, kindly. 

“JT will not indeed, sir,” replied Archer. “I 

«] recollect,” said the lady, “there was quite? have been a giddy, thoughtless boy, but thanks to 
a flirtation between Miss Lee and Colonel Hamil-$ your kindness have never suffered for my folly. 1 
ton, before I left England. - guard the packet with my life.” 

« Who speaks of Colonel Hamilton ?” said Gene- Giving him further instructions, Hamilton dis- 


> chosen you to take charge of it. Can you depart 
“ Not the daughter’s choice, I suppose ?”’ 

4 

ral Howe, turning toward the speaker with a very missed him. “ Archer, Archer,” thought he, when 

5 

, 

, 


«“ No, her father’s.”’ 


smiling countenance. “Or rather, who knows } his young friend had gone; “ you little know what 
where he is 2?” a hold you have upon my heart! Look at me 

“He has not bestowed his company upon me,” } lovingly with those dark eyes, so like hers, and I 
said the lady with a smile. can deny you nothing.” 

“Sir William has gone to inquire for him, I{ He threw open the window, and a hollow mur- 
suppose,” remarked the major, as that gentleman } mur was wafted upon the night breeze to his ear; 
departed. “Hamilton is such a favorite with {the sound was unusual, and he leaned far out, and 
him !”” listened for a repetition. All was still, and he 

“ And with all the ladies.”’ said Mrs. Arnot. seated himself by the window, and for hours in- 

“T know it, but never could make it out. Let$dulged in thoughts of home and friends. Elizabeth 
me into the secret, I pray.” he feared was forever lost to him; and this had 

“Only on condition that you do not induce all | been the agonizing thought since he had come and 





the gentlemen to try the same plan. We all like? found her not. Ever and anon the recurrence of 
him, because we see that he does not care whether } the low rumbling sound would enchain his atten- 


5 . . . 
we do or not.” tion, and cause him to throw an anxious glance over 
“ A true woman’s reason. Shall we move into{the bright waters of the harbor, and endeavor to 
the next room ?”? pierce the dark shadows cast by the hills beyond. 


“ What a splendid looking fellow Hamilton is,” At length fatigue of body triumphed over restless- 
said a young ensign to a brother soldier. ‘He is} ness of mind; then throwing himself upon the bed 
so grand looking. Watch him as he bows round ‘he slept till the day dawned. Chilly and cold was 
the room. Was ever any thing so unstudiedly {the morning air at that early season, and he had 
graceful !”? neglected to close the window before retiring; his 

“ But then he is always so reserved and so me-} first motion was to shut it. What rooted him mo- 
lancholy, James. Ah!” said he, shrugging his‘tionless to the floor? Where on the preceding 
shoulders, I would not be as unhappy as he ap-j{ night he had gazed for hours, a row of formidable 
pears, even to be such a handsome dog !” fortifications filled him with amazement. Yes, while 

“ Vanity, vanity !” replied James Archer. “ You } he was gazing upon the heights—under his very eye 
mean—I think I am a confounded sight better {—he, as it were, inspecting their labors, the Ameri- 
looking than he is. I prefer my own style of{cans were silently and steadfastly at work. “By 
beauty decidedly !” heavens!”’ exclaimed Hamilton, with involuntary 

“What nonesense you are talking! Colonel}admiration. “ If they do not conquer us, it will not 
Hamilton ought always to be viewed, like a ca-} be for lack of brave commanders or stout hearts.” 


— by moonlight. But jesting apart, you nou 

1ave always found him a very kind friend to you; . 

he has helped you out of many a silly scrape. CHAPTER VI. 

Did he never hint at any thing? Never say why$ Great was the consternation in Boston on the 
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morning of the 5th. General Howe saw that he { Canada, taking with him a small body of 


must immediately dislodge the Americans, or make > men. tg 
up his mind to evacuate the town. Three thou-: The American army, anticipating the arriya) 
sand men were ordered that very day to embark ; royal troops at New York, hastened there in (iy. 


in boats, and proceeding by Castle Island, attack‘ sions. Since the receipt of the alarming jyt,1) 
the works upon the heights. Scarcely had they; gence relative to his daughter, Genera] Too had 
entered the boats, when the heavens became over-} consulted with Major Graham, and it was decia, 
cast, and many prophecied foul weather. Still they) between them, that the latter gentleman, haying 
held on their way; but the tempest burst upon received a slight wound in the arm durins +) 
them with such fury that the whole force was dis-? feigned attack upon Boston, which rendered hin 
persed. Many found watery graves, and all who} unfit for present duty, should depart in search of 
escaped with life, were thankful for the gift. In} her as soon as the detachment reached New York. 
the meantime the Americans had an opportunity; A warmer feeling than friendship induced Maio, 
to increase the strength of their fortifications, and} Graham to undertake so perilous a journey in pur- 
General Howe was forced to make preparations for suit of one who might perhaps have perished by 
an immediate departure from Boston. ¢ the tomahawk of the savage on the night of the af. 

General Washington was soon apprized of the‘ tack. His heart had not been less agonized thay 
determination of the enemy to evacuate the town,‘ her father’s, and he tried to keep hope alive that 
and the event being certain, he did not wish to’ his unwearied inquiries might still discover and 
hasten it by an attack, as the fortifications at New! ransom her. 
York, to which place he presumed they would$ An old man, a visitor of the camp, half-hunter 
hasten, were not ina sufficient state of forwardness‘ and half-trader, whose unsettled life fr: quently led 
to protect the town. him to the Indian villages far in the western ‘part 

Boston presented a curious spectacle on the day of the country, was hired as guide. Gower had 
of embarkation. The sullen look of gloomy dis-{ all his life been accustomed to the ways and diffi. 
content was transferred from the faces of the‘ culties of the wilderness; a knowledge most neces. 
townsmen to those of the royal troops, who having} sary to one who undertook even a short journey in 
always treated the power of the Provincial troops; those days. A son of the old pedlar accompanied 
with contempt, now experienced to the full the\ them; without loss of time horses were procured, 
mortification of being vanquished by an enemy } and Graham followed his guides into a region hi- 
they despised. therto wholly unknown to him. 

“ And the Americans,” said Miss Wickliffe to’ Much time was lost in visiting the scene of vio- 
Colonel Morton, when he called to take his leave, ‘ lence, with the faint hope that some further intel- 


v 
~~ 

e 
i 


“have really taken Boston !” ligence might be procured. No fresh tidings could 
‘** They never could have done it, if it had not(they hear; the elements had defaced the trail 
been for those confounded hills.” that might have guided them, and nothing remain- 


** And why did not General Howe take posses-{ ed but to push at once into the forests and make 
sion of ‘those confounded hills,’ if they were so } for the nearest Indian village. Gowers had traded 
material to the keeping of Boston ?” § with nearly all the tribes who inhabited the region 

Colonel Morton bit his lips, and took his leave. ‘near the Lakes, and trusting that in his capacity of 

General Howe was the last to embark, and rage { pedlar he might come and go unquestioned as he al- 
sat upon his dark countenance as he turned to take ways had done. To the Lakes they directed their 
a last look at the city he could not keep. Colonel‘ steps. 

Hamilton was dispatched across the country to; (To be concluded in our nezt.) 


THE BRIDEGROOM’S SMILE. 


TO MR. S—, OF GALVESTON 





BY MARTHA. 





Brinecroom wear that smile as now, 
’*Mid the cares of later years, 

Gaze as raptured on her brow, 
Gently dry her future tears. 

Smile thus on her when youth’s dreams 
Have to waking visions turned, Let thy arms her form enfold 


| When her songs have ceased to thrill, 
; 
Smile thus fondly when she seems As around her now they press, 


When in age she turns to thee, 
Let thy words be fond ones still, 
Let thy glances fervent be. 


All too well in sorrow learned. Let her brow of faultless mould 
Feel as now thy lips caress ; 

Bright will be her path in life 
If that smile is o’er it thrown, 

If it warmly—for the wife 
Shines—as for the bride it shone. 


When her glossy curls are gray, 
When her glowing cheeks are pale, 

When her dimples cease their play, 
When her mirthful glances fail, 
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d hir , , 
rch > « Every one has his hobby,” is an old and much {cousin’s vigorous efforts to entertain Lord Mor- 
York. respected proverb, and it was not Anna Cleland’s ; peth. 

Major fault that she bent in lowly worship at the shrine{ Anna gave her a glance of indignation, and re- 
: pur. of fashion and aristocracy. Those were her hob- \turned to the attack with renewed energy. 

ad by bies, why should they not be? Certainly there; ‘* How pleasant and delightful Lord Morpeth’s 
he at. could be no possible objection to it—‘ every one {manners are,” said Anna, after he had left. ‘ Ah, 
than to his taste.” It was not her fault if the feather ‘how soon we can discover the aristocracy of our 
e that that waved in Lady D ’s bonnet seemed tipped $ land.” 

r and with silver, whilst one exactly like it, in plain ‘‘ Yes,” said Harry, “his manners are truly de- 
Mrs. A——’s, “shot no bright glance” from its {lightful, particularly when one considers that he 
unter top. She was not to be blamed, if whatever the has had a spade in his hand all day, and has been 
vy led fashionable Mrs. K did, ‘*still seemed well} bending his aristocratic head over tulip roots and 
‘part done to her,’’ whilst Lucy M was awkward } turnip tops.”’ 

had inthe extreme. Poor Lucy, she was wont to say} ‘ What do you mean?” said Anna. 

diffi. in sympathizing tones, how stiff is that mantle; There wasa peal of laughter from Mary and 
eves. she wears, how can she have so little regard for } Harry, as they both screamed in one breath— 

»y in fashion, what a contrast to Mrs. K——’s “scarfs ‘* Why Lord Morpeth is our gardener.”’ 

nied of heaven’s own blue,” that encircles her graceful; ‘‘ Your gardener!’’ said Anna, with dignity. 
ired, form. Anna Cleland’s hobby was the dark de- {‘‘ Pray explain yourselves, for I do not understand 
1 hi- mon of her life, it tormented her with a malice } you.”’ 

equal to the furies, it poisoned every cup of her} ‘Oh! I hope that it is no disappointment, dear 
‘Vio existence, for heaven had not placed her in “the}coz,” said Harry. ‘But have you never seen 
ntel- upper air.”’ Fashion and aristocracy, were gods ; counts that are of no account, and lords who 
ould that exacted every thing from her, and bestowed } turned out very plebeians, ‘one moment bright 
trail nothing in return. Sand then gone forever.’ Well, here is one. Mr. 
ain- «“ How we will torment her,”’ said Harry Hey- } Henry, alias Lord Morpeth, is our old and highly 


ake ward to his merry-hearted, unsophisticated sister } esteemed gardener, he very often drops in to see 











ded Mary. “1’ll make those dark eyes of hers open in us, and being one of ‘nature’s noblemen,’ a man 
zion astonishment when she comes, ‘ bag and baggage, } with ‘ his heart in his hand,’ (his spade too, some- 
y of a sylvan from her green retreat.’” ‘times,) we give him a hearty welcome. I knew 
al. “ What will you do, Harry ?” ‘of his coming to-night, and was sure you would 
heir “Oh! all of our visitors shall be lords and la- } take more interest in him as Lord Morpeth, than 

dies, and I will introduce some new fashions she }as our gardener, Mr. Henry, so I told the servant 


’ 


never saw before.” to announce him as Lord Morpeth.’ 
The time at last arrived, and Anna Cleland; Indignation and anger struggled for the mastery 
emerged from the carriage into her uncle’s house, {in Anna Cleland’s breast, and to her dying day I 
where the family was assembled to meet her. ; believe she never forgave her cousins for the trick 
That evening a visitor was announced— ‘they played upon her. She might have been both 
“Lord Morpeth,” said the servant, scarcely | respected and admired, had not these foibles been 
able to conceal a laugh. \so glaring in her. Pretty, with manners easy and 
‘Who ?”’? whispered Anna, to her Cousin Harry } graceful, she was yet only a subject for ridicule. 
who was seated by her side. ‘* Who dic the ser- } The most outre things changed by the potent wand 
vant say ?”’ of fashion, became lovely in her sight; nothing 
“ Keep cool,’’ he answered, ‘*It is nobody but } was too absurd for her to wear or do, if the mes- 
Morpeth.” ‘+ Come in my old fellow,” he added, } sage came to her sealed and dictated by the god- 
rising to meet “my lord;” ‘don’t be bashful.'dess of fashion or aristocracy. ‘Is it fashion- 
There is no one here but my cousin, Miss Cle-{ able?” was always the first question she asked. 
land.” '« Oh very,” replied Harry Heyward, who endea- 
The lord seemed more mirthful than bashful, { vored to laugh her out of her besetting sin, in reply 
however, for he was no sooner well in the room ‘toa question of this sort. Accordingly she made 
than he sank on a chair, and gave way to an im-}her appearance one evening at the theatre, in a 
moderate fit of laughter. ‘head-dress over which the goddess of taste never 
“ Strange manners,” whispered Anna to Harry. presided in the making. She looked around ex- 
“Oh! but then they are so fashionable,” he? pecting every fair face to be sitting in ‘“‘ conscious 
said. ‘* Morpeth goes his death upon fashion, you ‘ beauty,” surmounted with a similar adornment; 
know.” } but she looked in vain, for it was a piece of anti- 
_ “Never was Anna Cleland’s pretty face more quity of three years date. 
lit up by smiles than on this memorable evening} Sundry tricks did the gay cousins play her dur- 
of her introduction to Lord Morpeth, every grace } ing her stay with them, but all in vain, for she 
shone out with additional lustre, every gesture) was past cure, the seed had taken too deep root 
seemed more highly finished. ever to be eradicated, she ever remained true to 
“Do not try so hard to please him,” said the; her hobby. The star that rose in plebeian hea- 
laughing Mary to Anna, as she sat watching her? vens had no brightness for her; the man with the 
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moustache might curl it in her very face if he) aristocratic head, and she would only think } , 
liked, and stretch his aristocratic length on an ot-) pleasant zephyr. Fashion and aristocracy wee, 
toman by her side, as in a reclining attitude, he; the idols of her existence, and regardless of +} 
twirled one white kid glove, as he would occa- } freaks they played, they found favor in Anna ¢. 
sionally deign a reply. Lady La B might fan } land’s eyes, whose whole life was mad. ny 


her into a chill with the plumes that waved in her‘ by this heartless devotion. aia 
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MEMORY. 


BY CANNING HILL. 







There comes a voice that awakes my soul. It is the yoice of years that are gone; they roll befure me with al! their 
deeds —Ossian. 





Tuere sitteth a playful boy at the door, > An old man sitteth beside a grave, 
His ringlets flowing free; And his locks are white and hoar; 

His tiny feet he hides in the sand, How they tremble now as he shakes his head. 
And singeth carelessly. And muttereth—* Ah! no more!” 

And he stops and thinks of his horse and gear And he etcheth the stone with a rusty knite, 
He left on the parlor floor, To trace the letters old ; 

And runs with wild glee to find them there, And he draws his rough hand o’er his eyes, 
But stops to think no more. For the letters he hath told. 
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There climbeth a youth among the shrouds 
Ofa gallant ship at sea; 

He loves in the free, wild winds to sit, 
And court fond memory. 


And he casteth his eye on a hillock near, 
With its old moss-covered stone, 

And he weepeth to think of his early friend, 
And groaneth—* All alone!” 

But he was not lone, for he sat there : 
And joined their company ; 

Yet he sat there still—a sepulchre 


And he casts his eye o’er the foaming surge, 
And lists to the wind’s sad lay; 

But he thinks, and he thinks of a mother’s love, 

And turns with tears away. 
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For restless memory. 











SUMME HOURS. 





Sumer hours] summer hours! And grief and sorrow fly away 














































With your wreaths and crowns of flowers, While warblers hop from spray to spray, 
With your groves of waving green, ; And from their little throats pour forth 
With your smiles for every scene, ; Their trills of gayety and mirth. 
Sylvan haunts and grassy dells, ; 
Murmuring brooks and meandering rills, Summer hours! summer hours! 
Fields almost for harvest white, With your wreaths and crowns of flowers, 
All things teemeth with delight. ? I love to count your beauties o'er 

) And watch each blooming ripening store ; 
Summer hours! summer hours! To view the hand Divine imprest 
With your wreaths and crowns of flowers, ) Upon each glittering leaflet’s crest ; 
Wandering through the woodlands fair Yes, all creation’s smiling train 
How sweet to breathe the umbrageous air, ? Proclaim their Maker all divine. 
And beneath the tall oak’s shade 
In some silent grassy glade, Summer hours! summer hours! 
To hie me in the noontide heat With your wreaths and crowns of flowers, 
And take my contemplative seat. ; In the dense forest’s solemn depths, 

‘ In the vast howling wilderness ; 
Summer hours! summer hours! That Power pervading earth and sky, 
With your wreaths and crowns of flowers, Beholding all things with His eye, 
While I view your genial smiles, Upholds their vast unnumbered stores, 






My heart from care it oft beguiles, And guides and rules these smiling hours. 
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GRANDFATHER TYkKO’S 


LECTURE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON, 


« Here ’s an excellent thing in the newspaper, 


wife!’ said Unele John Tyro, looking up with a 
mischievous expression on his broad face. 

Annt Patience did not lift her eyes from the 
garment, which she had spread upon her lap, and 
to a rent in which she was nicely adapting a suita- 
ble patch, but she replied— 


many excellent articles. 
tion if you please.” 

“Oh,” he cried, ‘I have got past it now; but 
it was about three things that never get rusty— 
the two first immaterial, the third—a woman’s 
TONGUE.” 

The flush on Aunt Patience’s meek face deepen- 
ed perceptibly, as she answered in a low tone: 


Read the one in ques- 


panion for man. But man has made hera slave— 


, the most oppressed and burdened of all slaves. _I 
{read a few weeks since in a newspaper pub- 
lished at Utica, and entitled Christian Contributor, 
an article headed ‘Charles Manly and his slave 


) Primus.’ 
ate intercourse between Mr. Manly and his slave, 
“That is a good paper, husband, and contains 


The writer, in sketching the affection- 


has depicted the most perfect and tender conjugal 
love. There is not a wife living who might not 


‘envy the situation of that slave; or say, ‘oh, that 


my master were as indulgent and affectionate as 
his.’ And yet the writer of that article laments 


‘over the fate of poor Primus, and says, ‘all in- 
? flicted bondage is a war waged against the highest 
‘life of man, and at once an usurpation and abuse 


‘of the prerogative of God. 


‘* The editor who admits such articles into his’ 


columns is afflicted with a bad heart, or a weak 
head; and ought never to hear the tones of affee- 
tion from the tongue of mother, sister, wife or 
daughter.” 


Wherever a faculty is 
given, its freedom is implied. God never gave a 
power without the charter for its largest exercise, 


consistent with the functions of the whole being, 


wae 


“Ho! ho! I thought this was a ‘ good paper !’’? 


cried Uncle John. ‘‘ But you make it good, any- 
how. Your tongue will never grow rusty.” 


But a$ she turned to shut the door, a big tear on 
her cheek flashed in the candle-light like a 
diamond. 

Old Grandfather Tyro sat in his easy chair, 


\ 


and whoever in any way mutilates another’s life, 
is in open rebellion against the sovereign will of 
heaven.’ I wondered, as I read that sentence, 


‘ whether the writer had his foot upon a woman’s 


‘neck while he was writing it. If he is a husband, 
Aunt Patience crumpled her work into her: 
basket, lighted an extra candle, and left the room. | 


~r 


amid the soft cushions which Aunt Patience had. 


stitched and stuffed for him, and comfortable in 
terous hand had fabricated for his use. 


dressed Uncle John: 
‘My son, listen to me now a little while. I 


I do not often lecture you, but now I must speak. 


You are not naturally wicked or cruel, and yet? 


you have wantonly inflicted a cruel injury on the 
heart of an excellent and unoffending person. She 
said right—any man who, by publishing such an ar- 


never to hear the voice of human love. Man has 
robbed woman of every independent right and 
privilege—and standing with his foot upon her 
neck, rails and reviles because he cannot take from 
her the freedom of speech also. Don’t interrupt 


He laid? 


‘ous, and in a few years we were wealthy. You 
down his white pipe as she went out, and thus ad- : 


most probably he has a human being in worse 
bondage than that of the slave Primus, whose life 
is, as he says, mutilated, and from whom he would 
gladly wrest even the freedom of opinion. 

‘+ ] was a young and thoughtless man, once John, 
and your mother was one of the best of wives and 
mothers. Yet John I made her a real slave, and 


‘flouted her tongue as you do that of poor Patience. 
the easy clothes and soft woollens, which her dex- ‘ 


\ kept our carriage and horses. 


She brought me a good property, | was prosper- 


remember when we lived in the great house and 
Well, I was per- 


>suaded to join in that foolish speculation which 
shall not be with you long, to counsel or reprove. ; 


proved my ruin. My faithful wife besought me 


to have nothing to do with it, assuring me that it 


would be our undoing. ‘Mind your own busi- 


‘ness, woman,’ I exclaimed, ‘what do you know 


‘of such matters.’ 


‘{ know,’ she replied, ‘ that 


‘those who look on, generally see deeper intdé the 
ticle, adds a thong to the scourge of tyranny, ought : 


game than the players, and as for minding my own 
business, [ think it is my business whether I have 
a home and bread for myself and children.’ 


;* Hold your foolish tongue,’ I cried in a pet. ‘I 


‘will not be dictated to by a woman. 


\ 


me, John, I am speaking for your good, and you. 


must listen. 
prove you when you did not deserve reproof—did 


she ever advise, but for your good—did she ever. 


complain without just and sufficient reason? Re- 
flect and answer. 


But tell me, did Patience ever re-< 


I have al- 
ways provided for you, and shall do so still. (See 
what a falsehood—TI had only farmed her money— 
but I knew she would never allude to that. We 


have got her sex under such nice subjection, that 


‘‘It is well—she never did. And I am confi-: 


dent that few women ever did. Mark me—I say 
women—not children or idiots. Why is it then 
that the spirit of man rises so indignantly against 
the voice of woman? In the beginning God said, 
‘It is not good for the man to be alone.’ ‘Let us 
make an help-meet for him.’ 


Allwise created woman, a meet or suitable com- 
10 


they deem such allusions wholly out of character.) 
Well, I went on, and was utterly undone. Your 
poor mother found herself without a shelter or 
bread for herself and children. She did not re- 
proach me then—she even endeavored to console 


‘and encourage me; but I knew that I had wronged 


her, and [ felt that sha must feel toward me as I 


‘would have felt toward her in the like circum- 


Certainly then, the: 


stances; and so I added anger and abuse to her 
other wrongs. If she was sad, I bade her speak 


‘the curses she was harboring against me; when 


fe 
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she endeavored to be cheerful, I reproached her } fit for her eye are only fit for the fire. It js as 
for want of sympathy with my troubles. For {sumed to be unnecessary for her to be versed in 
awhile I tried to procure employment, but could ;natural history, theology, political economy. o, 
not suit myself. I was too proud or too indolent ‘the arts—but who should comprehend the laws o: 
to labor; and then I gave up to hypochondria, and ; nature if not they, whe are to be the mothers of 
became a plague spot upon society. Then your {all future life? Who should have knowledge a 
poor mother took in work, and so earned a living, ‘God, if not they who are to plant the seeds o; im. 
not only for herself and little ones, but for me }mortal piety in all future intellect? Who shoy\, 
who had condemned her advice, thrown away her ‘ be versed in the economy of civil government, \; 
property, and added to these every kind of abuse. {not they who are destined to form the minds of all 
Yet I saw no merit in all this because she was athe sages, patriots, heroes, poets, orators, anj 
woman. It would have been strange if she had )statesmen of futurity? Who should be read jn the 
acted otherwise. If amid her toils and cruel pri- arts, if not they who are to give the first impulse 
vations, she had replied to my bitter tauntings, by ‘to the agriculturist, the mechanic, and artisan to 
speaking the truth—that I had brought her to all (the end of time? I'll tell you what; man may 
that by my willful mismanagement of her property, } boast as he pleases, but woman sustains the weight 
she would have been an abusive creature, an un-jof the world. Permit her to enjoy the benefits of 
dutiful wife, a virago, and every other hateful sound and liberal education, and barbarism, bigo. 
thing, which tyranny has invented as bugbears to }try, and superstition will never more pollute the 


frighten woman from rebellion. earth with their foot-prints of blood, fire, and 
** At length your poor mother fell sick. Then Sashes. ' 
I roused myself, obtained employment at good; ‘TJ once heard an old man remark—‘ the less q 


wages, and we were soon comfortable and thriv- { woman knows, the better wife she is;’ and I be- 
ing. But my poor wife’s heart was broken, and ?lieve all slaveholders preach the same d 


ioctr ne 


ahi 


as she faded away, patiently enduring still, and } with respect to their human cattle, and the present 
putting forth every energy to educate and train her ‘deplorable condition of the human race is wholly 
children, I learned to think, to reflect, to reason, } owing to the incapacity of the mothers of the past 
and to analyze ; and I thank God, I became a wiser{and present world to educate their children 
and a better man. But this wisdom was dearly daright. An incapacity chargeable not on them, 
bought, even by long years of widowed loneliness, § but on the tyranny which has kept them chained 
and bitter unavailing remorse. I would save you {to its footstool. 
from these sufferings, my son, TI would have you} ‘Of late phrenology has attempted to marka 
become wise, without passing under the rod of } difference between the male and female head, and 
experience, the lashes of which leave wounds that } so establish woman’s inferiority. But this attempt 
never can be healed. Sis hardly worthy of notice, as any person, having 
‘«* Now, mark me, John, all the errors and suffer- | two eyes and common sense, can look at the heads 
ings of my life sprung from my having imbibed ; of his or her own family, or neighbors, or any as- 
the false and wicked notion of womfn’s mental } sembly of the two sexes, and satisfy themselves at 
inferiority, a notion which some men, and writers ‘ once that God or nature has made no such distine- 
of the present day, are exerting themselves (hea- { tion—that women taken as a class, have heads as 
ven only knows why,) to establish and maintain. } large in proportion to their bodies, as men have, 
But such men are, in my opinion, either actuated } and that taking a given number of each, there are 
by a mean jealousy of female rivalry in the walks} as many ‘intellectual heads’ amongst the women 
of literature, or having matched themselves with {as the men. 
under-witted women, deem all the sex of the same? ‘I am aware that this is unfashionable doc- 
class. Who but a foolish or bad-hearted man} trine, but it must be preached, and will be proved; 
could thus condemn one full half of God’s crea-‘ for woman has now attained that advantage in 
tures, having never given them opportunity to$ point of knowledge, which must progress to per- 
prove themselves above the imputation? Look} fection. Yes, she must either be crushed back to 
around you, John. Begin with your own children, {the old ignorance and servitude, or be permitted 
and widen the search as far as your knowledge) to take that station in the intellectual world for 
extends. Are the boys, as a general rule, superior} which she is fitted and intended by our Creator. 
in intellect to the girls? You admit that the su-{ She cannot much longer be made to believe that 
periority is in favor of the girls; but philosophers; the end of her being is to court admiration and se- 
say girls are not capable of as great attainments? cure a husband; but having nobler ends in view, 
as men. This remains to be proved. If girls, in-} will only marry when she loves, and wil! love only 
stead of being made wives and mothers at thea worthy object. Domestic felicity will then be 
ages of from fifteen to eighteen, when boys are} perfect. Men will not flatter spoiled and petted 
barely deemed capable of being apprenticed to? children into matrimony, and then hold themselves 
trades or sent to academies, were allowed to con-)aggrieved becaus: the marriage rite has not 
tinue in the halls of science, man’s boasted supe-{ changed them to sensible and experienced wo- 
riority would soon be at an end perchance—but } men. 
bound as she is to domestic drudgery, andthe care) ‘* Some person says—‘ what a hideous anomaly 
and attendance of our children, the eminence to}a female physician and surgeon must be.’ But ! 
which woman does sometimes attain is wonder- } find that some women have undertaken to study 
ful, and a proof of wonderful abilities. } medicine in the regular manner, and | rejoice and 
‘The world is making a great noise about fe-} applaud them as pioneers in a holy cause. The 
male education—erecting seminaries, and publish- ) fastidious delicacy which is aghast at the idea o! 
ing books expressly for that purpose; thus giving a woman studying medicine, feels no qualm in sub- 
a small smattering of science, and a few showy { mitting his wife and daughters to the practice of 
accomplishments, mixed up with a mass of false } male physicians—a thing at once barbarous and 
doctrines and fastidious nonsense. I would have} revolting to every idea of common decency. 
women study as men study. Books which are not} heard your good wife say, that the dread of being 
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attended by a doctor was more terrible to her than { not justly appreciate the evils of which she com- 
all the sufferings of her sickness. ‘ plains, and who are almost always biassed against 
«“ The idea of female lawyers or counsellors is. her, ‘it is so unwomanly for a wife to complain 
scouted at as a ridiculous absurdity, and yet wo-? against her husband.’ They are aware of this, 
men are forced to attend courts as witnesses, &c.,‘ and so suffer silently on, even unto death. Wit- 
and sometimes suffer more than martyrdom in, ness my poor departed wife.” 
making depositions and giving evidence before; Grandtather Tyro drew a deep sigh, lighted his 
men, who enjoy their distress, and increase it by} pipe, and sunk back in his easy chair. Uncle Jobn 
every possible means. arose and went out, evidently affected—and I be- 
« You may preach that woman has no just cause ‘ ing acquainted with some two or three individuals 
tc complain of her position. I tell you she is. who need the benefit of grandfather’s lecture full 
every way oppressed. Her husband is lord of her as much as Uncle John did, brought out my old 
person and property. If he abuse the one, and? pen, and¢ with the good old gentleman’s aid, wrote 
squander the other, to whom shall she appeal? it out in full. And here it is for their benefit 
The laws were framed by men, and are adminis-\ solely. Let them read and profit by it. I shall 
tered by men, who, having never experienced, can-\ charge them nothing. 
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VISITANTS FROM SPIRIT-LAND. 





BY E. CURTISS HLINE, U. S. N. 


Tey are ever hovering round us, 

A mysterious, shadowy band, 
Singing songs, low, soft and plaintive, 
They have learned in Spirit-Land. 
Bright their wings as hues elysian, 

Blended on the sunset sky, 
By unseen, but angel artists, 
That concealed behind it lie. 


Sweet their soft and gentle voices 
Mingle with each passing breeze, 
And the sorrowing heart rejoices 
As amid the leafy trees, 
In the green and verdant summer, 
Tones long hushed are heard again, 
And the quick ear some new comer, 
Catches joining in the strain. 


Skeptics say, ‘tis but the breezes, 
Wandering on their joyous way, 
That the souls of the departed, 
Rest in peace and bliss for aye. 
But I know the fond, the loved ones, 
Cleansed from every earthly stain, 
Who have passed away befure us, 
Come to visit us again. 


True, our eyes may not behold them, 
Nor the glittering robes they wear; 
True, our arms may not enfold them, 
Radiant phantoms formed of air; 
But I often hear them round me, 
And each gentle voice is known, 
When some dreamy spell hath bound me, 
As I sit at eve alone. 


Playmates of my joyous childhood, 
Wont to laugh the hours away, 
As they roamed with me the wild-wood, 
Tn life’s beauteous break of day ; 
They are spirits now, but hover 
On bright pinions round me still, 
Tender as some doting lover, 
Warning me of every ill. 





Q And among them comes one brighter, 
Fonder far than all beside, 
Sunlight of my young existence, 
Who in life’s green spring-time died! 
From her tongue sweet music gushes, 
Like the wind-harp’s plaintive tune, 
When the breeze with soft wing brushes, 
O’er its strings in flowery June. 


O, thou dark-eyed, peerless maiden, 
Holiest star that beams for me! 
Thou didst little dream how laden, 
Was this heart with love for thee. 
Once fair garlands thou didst weave me, 
But to gem Emanvet’s throne 
Thou didst soar away and leave me 
In this weary world alone! 


But in dreams thou comest often, 
Hovering, saint-like, round my bed, 
Telling me in gentle whispers, 
Of the loved and early dead! 
Once, methought, thou didst a letter 
Bring from one remembered well, 
Who has left this world of sorrow, 
In the Spirit-Land to dwell. 


Strange the characters within, 

For ’t was penned in language spoken 
In a world devoid of Six! 

Tales it told of joys that wait them 
Who shall enter spotless there, 

But before I could translate them, 
I awoke, and found them—air! 


Deem not that the soul reposes 
In its radiant home for aye! 

On the fragrant summer-roses 
Sunset beams may faintly play; 

But they whisper, “banish sorrow, 
And from bitter tears refrain, 

On the bright and glorious morrow 
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MASTER PUCK. 


A FAIRY LEGEND. 


= can hardly be donbted that the English can properly lay claim to originality in the creation of Puck and the fair, 
tribe The German invention differs somewhat, yet ia withal curious and interesting. Almost every body has rea, 
Wieland’s beautiful poetical romance of ** Oberon.”? The foliowing tradition of ‘‘ Master Puck,’’ as he is called, js s1\!! 
current in Mecklenburg.J—E. F. E. Plus. 


Many centuries ago—so runs the legend—the | like a log on the floor. T>~ guardian had more 
monks of the order of Saint Dominic, dwelling in firmness, and saw that the mischief was to be met 
the city of Schwerin, were noted far and near for) in another way. He began to exorcise the spirit 
their piety and learning; and, moreover, for the} with potent formulas; and conjured it to declare 
excellent beer brewed in the convent. This was? its name and origin. 
sold throughout the country, and esteemed a} The noise suddenly ceased, and a clear, {ine 
luxury for the tables of nobles and princes. voice was heard in the chimney-corner, chanting 

It chanced that the father-guardian and the but- } a rhyme that ran as follows: p 
ler of the convent went on a visit to the country- ) 


seat of a wealthy noble, who had always shown} “ Good luck—good luck! 
great respect and good-will for the brethren of the ) My name is Puck! 
order. The guardian and butler expected to bring } [am an elve— 

home several bags of the best kind of hops, which } The hour is twelve, 
their host had promised as a present. They ar- The blithe moon’s ray 
rived toward evening, and were received with It makes me gay: 
every mark of kindness. After they had been) ao all but glee, 

served with a good supper and the choicest wines, } M hate’er ee 
they were shown to the large guest-chamber. ) G ey ive: luck "9 
Being wearied with travel, and a little me oer 5 Prre j 
by the wine, they betook themselves to the luxu- 


rious, richly-curtained beds, without waiting hone een Boe ast 

repeat a prayer, according to their custom. This)* ,, But you must allow me to say, Master Puck,” 

= pea Aorta sown ony honanctan a .,) he said courteously, ‘“‘that your pranks have 
mer 4 A 7 Aen, nr 4 aaa ane! S we, we Ht ; caused no little disturbance to me and my worthy 

pee Pegs tchi — 4 cl Sead y ay ah brother. We are fatigued with the journey of 

ee ee ae ee in”) yesterday, and our pious labors; let me entreat 

creased every moment. The butler, who had» on to leave on te saneee.” 

raised himself up to see what all the noise could } y The veice 6 TA iil . 

mean, felt his arm suddenly seized; he was drag- P 

ged ee a to oe "ym vows he was “To oblige you, sirs, I would try my best, 

danced and whirled round and round by some in- ) Sat at; 

visible, though resistless agency, till his limbs’ Aad hee Seenees eam ve 


: : But Puck must still 
ached sorely, and his teeth chattered with fear and ) Do the master’s will ; 


cold, while he whimpered dolefully for mercy. ’ Must dance and roar, and whirl about, 
The reverend father-guardian, imagining that his‘ And frighten you all with the clatter and rout! 
brother had gone frantic from his strange capering ° Yet take me into your service, pray, 
about the room, parted his curtains to look forth, | And all your orders Ill quickly obey.” 
and called out to know the meaning of his fantas- ) ’ ‘ 4 
tic behavior. Scarcely had he spoken, when he) ‘‘ Well then,” cried the guardian, impatiently, 
also felt himself jerked from the bed, and con-) and without consideration, ‘‘I take thee into my 
strained to begin dancing like the other—while) service. I command thee, now, as thy master, to 
from the remote corner of the room was heard a) help poor Brother Benedict again into bed, and to 
burst of mocking laughter. ) depart quietly, that we may get some sleep.” 
Although the moon was shining brightly, so, Puck, with great alacrity, lifted up the brother, 
that every corner of the apartment could be seen, | Who was already snoring on the floor, and placed 
neither of the victims could perceive any thing. | him in bed without waking him; he then assisted 
It was evident that some imp or evil spirit was’ the father-guardian to return to his quarters, and 
practicing his malevolent jokes upon them. Both’ slipped through the key-hole out of the room. 
began to pray with all their might, in Latin as) Both the reverend brethren slept undisturbed the 
well as their own tongue; but it availed nothing. | rest of the night; but when they awaked the next 
The clatter and laughing continued as before; nay, ) Morning, and remembered what had happened to 
the invisible tormentor, not satisfied with what he each, they could not hold it for a mere dream. 
had done already, began to pinch their noses, pull ; Their resolution was taken, to return the same day 
their cheeks, and thump them on the back and >to the convent, for the anticipation of another 
shoulders. The poor butler, between fatigue and ; night of frolic with Master Puck was not to be en- 
terror, lost his consciousness altogether, and fell dured. They excused their haste to the noble 
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host, by the plea of pressing and important busi- < 
ness; for they were unwilling to confess what had ; 
befallen them in conseqence of their neglect of } 
evening prayers, and how badly they had fared in > 
the encounter with the goblin. After a hurried ‘ 
preakfast they got into the wagon, in which the ( 
bags of hops were e@lready placed. 








GAZINE. 113 
I must not idle be ; 
So give me, pray, 
A task to-day, 
And how quick ‘tis done, you ‘ll see!” 


‘** Amazement!’’ exclaimed the monk, arousing 


) himself. ‘* Thou art, then, no other than the mis- 


As they were about to set forth down the ave- | chievous sprite Puck, who tormented us in our 
nue leading to the great gate, a whizzing noise { Chamber at the count’s the night before yester- 
was suddenly heard, and the horses obstinately re- | day? 


fused to stir from the spot 


‘‘ The same !’? answered the child, meekly, and 


At the same time the father-guardian heard his } casting down his eyes. 


name called. 


«¢ Thou art he who didst pull me and the reve- 


«“ Who speaks to me?” he cried; and to his no;rent Brother Benedict out of bed, and twirl us 
small consternation heard a clear, silvery-voice {about upon the floor?” 





singing— 
’T is Puck—the boy 
In your employ, 
I must not idle be— ( 
So give me, pray, ° 
A task to day, 
And how quick ’t is done—you ll see !” } 

The reverend guardian thought a moment, and ‘ 
then replied : 

“Go on before to the convent, and tell the bre- 
thren we are coming ; and then be quiet, till I have 
time to consider what other tasks to set thee.” 

A burst of fine ringing laughter was heard over; 
the wagon, and the mischief-loving sprite sang a 
song in which he protested his obedience to the 
will of his new master. His flight to the cloister 
occupied but a few minutes, and the brethren were 
not a little confounded when a quaint melody was 
heard in every corner of every cell, even to the 
kitchen and cellar, announcing that the father- 
guardian and the butler would be home the same 
evening, and bidding them sweep and dust clean 
for their arrival. At the same time the pots, cans, 
brooms, &c., began rattling and leaping after a 
fashion that filled all the pious brethren with fear, 
and set them to praying and adjurations. The 
whole cloister was in confusion during the day. 

As the vesper bells were ringing, the father- 
guardian and Brother Benedict made their appear- 
ance, to the astonishment of all the brotherhood, 
by whom they had not been expected for several 
days. The wondering and questioning had no end 
when the cause of their speedy return was made} 
known. For the rest of the evening Master Puck } 
was quiet, and disturbed none of the brethen dur- ? 
ing the night. 

When the reverend father-guardiay awaked next 
morning, he was much surprised and puzzled 4 
see a little boy standing beside his bed. The child 
was, to all appearance, somewhat less than four 
years old; his shape and features were delicate, 
his complexion very fair; and he had clear blue- 
eyes, and beautiful golden-hair, which fell in tiny 
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‘* The same !”’ 
“Who did laugh and jeer at us, and pinch, 


thump, and play tricks upon us?” 


* The same !”’ 
* And thou hast now come to be taken into my 


service in this holy convent ?”’ 


“The master wills it so.” 
** Who is thy master ?”’ 
The boy resumed his chant as he made answer, 


(that his master was a mighty monarch in fairy- 


land, Oberon, the sovereign of the elves, who, in 


his dainty bark floated over the stream, a rose-leaf 


for his sail, a stem his helm, and the oar a straw: 
whose canopy was the water-lily, and who gave 
his queen an equal rule over the fairy folk. 

The venerable guardian was not able altoge- 
ther to comprehend what was revealed in the 
song: nor did he understand what royal state 
could be displayed in a butter-cup or a shell; but 
he came to the satisfactory conclusion that his 
new servant, Puck, was no evil spirit or messen- 
ger of Satan. 

Desiring to establish this important point be- 
yond doubt, he said: 

“Tf thou wouldst obtain employment in this 
holy house, and wilt show thyself a true and faith- 
ful servant, I have nothing to gainsay. But tell 
me, first, what wages thou dost expect, that my 
poor soul be not placed in jeopardy for this world 
and the next.” 

The sprite sang in reply— 


“ Ah, master, listen and I'll sav 
What my true service shall repay: 
A little white hat, 
With crimson feather, 
And close-fitting hose 
Of yellow leather; 
A bright red coat, 
With bells so clear— 
And that shall pay me 
For service here.” 


The guardian’s heart was lightened. 
‘Tf thou askest no more,”’ he said, “I am con- 


ringlets over his neck. His dress did not corres- } tent. Like the other servants, thou shalt have thy 
pond with the beauty of his face and form, for it} daily allowance from the kitchen, and thy can of 
was coarse and tattered. He stood and looked} beer, so long as thy behavior is seemly. But | 
earnestly and wistfully, as if desirous of something, } charge thee straitly, abstain from all thy wonted 


in the guardian’s face. 


He, on the other hand, } mischievous pranks, and demean thyself hencefor- 


looked bewildered at the strange child. At last} ward as an honest hireling of this respected 


he said— 

** What dost thou want, my son! 
thou hfther; and where is thy mother ?”” 

The boy smiled, and replied in a chant that was 
familiar to the guardian’s ears— 


“ Master, good luck! 
*T is your boy Puck: 
10* 


( order.” 
How camest) Puck made a low obeisance, and promised to 


conform himself to rules; receiving afterward, in 
all humility, the orders of his master. 

The merry elf proved most diligent in his vo- 
cation. His chief employment was filling two 
large tin cans with water from the saint’s well, 
which served to supply the brewery. The water 
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in the saint’s well is known to be the best in all } of some misdemeanor, he had beer condemned by 
Mecklenburg. way of punishment, to serve in the cloister. 
The father-guardian did according to his word,) After he had received absolution from the fa. 
and employed a skillful tailor to make the clothes { ther-guardian, Puck bade adieu to all the Pious 
bespoken, following Puck’s directions in every; brethren, shedding many tears, particularly in 
particular. The elf seemed very proud of his} parting with the butler and the brother who had 
new garments, and often put them on to walk in} charge of the larder. He thew put on his holyday 
the sight of all the brethren, in the convent garden. clothes, snatched up one of the pewter cans as 4 
He kept his promise to forbear all mischief; kissed } remembrancer, and flew out of the convent gate, 
the guardian’s hand every morning, and distributed } singing a pathetic farewell, aad shakiug his gar- 
his victuals and beer, which he, being a delicate } ments, so that the little bells rang till their sound 
elf, could not eat or drink, among r honest peo- § was lost in distance, and the figure of the elf could 
ple in Schwerin, who blessed him daily, and {no longer be distinguished. 
wished him all happiness for the good cheer. Since that time, it is said, Master Puck has not 
So passed seven years, and Master Puck was ; been seen. But the can he left behind him is pre. 
known to old and young in Schwerin, and esteemed } served to this day, and is frequently used by dis. 
by all. When the seven years were ended, he ‘tinguished guests who drink beer at the con- 
came to the father-guardian and informed him that ! vent. 





his time was up, and he must go back to the king- _ 
dom of Oberon. Before his departure he confessed} Perhaps some of the legends in which this merry 
himself, and then it came to light that Puck was a } sprite figures may yet be wrought into a fairy tale 
page at the elfin court, and that having been guilty } rivaling the ‘‘ Culprit Fay.” 
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THE SKELETON OF THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


BY FANNIE OF FARLEIGH. 


“Tn this «mall subterranean chamber sat in solemn silence, one of the human species of gigantic proportions The 
body was in a state of perfect preservation. the arms were folded up and the hands laid acrose the bosom. There it had 
been perhaps for centuries.” 
Pace spectre of the mighty Past! 
Sole relic of an ancient race. 
Unshroud the gloom around thee cast, 
Let fall the veil that hides thy face. 


Oh, answer; was it when the Word, 
God’s Spirit moved upon the deep, 
And earth’s foundation walls were heard 

Upspringing from chaotic sleep? 
Speak—when the world to being sprang, 
When Chaos moved to Order’s law, 

When “ morning stars together sang,” 
As young Creation’s dawn they saw; 


When surging waters onward rolled, 
Revealing mountains dim and gray, 
Sun-flooded with the burnished gold, 
As backward swung the gates of day? 


Was thy gigantic race the first 
To hail the new and glorious morn, 
When Light upon the vision burst, 
And Time was yet unborn? 


When bird, and beast, and creeping thing, 
First felt the life electric glow, 

And sons of God ceased worshiping, 
To “shout with joy” o’er all below? 


LPL PLO LPL OL Ol 


Wast thou a God? or didst thou lie ‘ That thou! the offspring of the dust, 
A dust speck on the mother earth, A worm! a clod! yet how divine! 
Till angel tongues proclaimed on high, Bowed low before the Great and Just, 

A human soul had birth? Who made his image thine ? 


Wast thou a monarch ? born to sway 
In regal state thy sceptre here ? 

Where lofty domes, in proud array, 
Their sculptured beauty rear? 


Oh! glorious was unfallen man— 
How spotiless—how erect he stood; 

The soul of that stupendous plan— 
The best, where all was good. 


And woman! matchless, peerless, bright, 
A being of angelic mould, 


As well some stunted shrub compare 
To forest oak or mountain pine, 


NN RN wnws 


As our pale, puny race may dare ¢ Beamed like a ray of living light, 
Comparison with thine. ¢ Upon that world, else drear and cold. 
») & * * e * * 

Mysterious! solemn, and sublime! 5 Ab! vain the speculative thought, 
Thy monumental palace stands ; , That fain would trace thy natal day ; 


Eternal witness through all time, ? Thy tomb with mystery is fraught, 
Of Him “ who buildeth not with hands.” And none may roll the stone away. 


Death’s raven wing hath shadowed thee, 
Death’s cold hand on thy heart doth lie, 
And in thy pulseless form we see, 
The type of all mortality. 


We question thee, pale thing of clay, 
Though cold and still thou liest now; 

How passed from thee the life away? 
Can Death strike such as thou ? 


PDI Amen 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE WHISTLE. 





BY JOHN SMITH OF JOHN. 





A GOOD-NATURED country cousin of mine, named 5 he advanced toward a screen that had been drawn 


Harry Glenn, who was just a little green, came 
down to ‘* York” two or three winters ago, to see 
what was to be seen, and get into some kind of 
business if there should chance to be an opening. 
As I had a pretty liberal acquaintance, and Harry 
was not an individual to be ashamed of, I gave 
him extensive introductions, and he availed 
himself of them to see as much of what was 
passing as possible. He met with some things 
new and strange to him, of course, and not unfre- 
quently showed his verdancy by unequivocal signs 
of astonishment. 

But there was nothing of slang or low vulgarity 
about Harry, and in all companies where he was 
introduced, his good humor and fine flow of spirits 
made him a favorite. 

Tableux vivant and private theatricals were not 
then so common as now, and to relieve the mono- 
tony of the everlasting cotillion, the merry ones 
generally got up some novelty or other, in order 
to amuse the company and create a laugh at the 
expense of the uninitiated. 

I shall not soon forget the first little company 
of ladies and gentlemen into which I introduced 
my cousin, for on that occasion the ‘‘ menagerie” 
was exhibited. 

“The menagerie? What is that?” Inquired 
Harry of a merry lass who sat by his side. 

“Did you never see the menagerie ?’”’ she in- 
quired. 

“O yes!’ returned Harry. ‘ But it was an es- 
tablishment rather too large to introduce into 
these parlors. The elephant himself would hardly 
find either of them large enough for his accommo- 
dation.” 

This was received with a gay laugh. 

“Wait awhile, and we will show you one of 
the wild animals at least.” 

“I hope he is well caged,’ returned Harry, 
laughing. 

“No. But you will tind him perfectly harm- 
less. You need a’t be under the least apprehen- 
sion.’’ 

“Tl try to be perfectly composed.” 

“Do,” said the merry gir!. 

_ All of the uninitiated were now required to go 
into the back parlor, while the menagerie was 
prepared for exhibition in the other room. 

Every thing being at length ready, one after 
another of those who had never before seen the 
show, were taken in singly to look at the wild 
animals. Some returned looking grave, some ra- 
ther foolish, and some convulsed with laughter. 
At last it was Harry’s turn. 

‘Let me show you the animals,” said the gay 
ep girl who had been a short time before at 

s side. 


“O, certainly,” returned Harry. ‘Of course } 


you will keep them from hurting me?” 
“Certainly. Not a hair of your head shall re- 
ceive injury. So come along.” 


across one end of the room. 

‘*We only show one of the wild beasts at a 
time,” said his conductor, as she paused at the 
point of entrance behind the screen. ‘ Which 
will you see first ?”” 

‘« What animals have you ?”’ inquired Harry. 

“ Any that you may wish to see. Our collec- 
tion is very large. We have lions, tigers, bears, 
monkeys, elephants, crocodiles, hyenas, dogs, 
goats, sheep—”’ 

‘“Sheep! Well let me see a sheep. It’s so 
long since I was in the country that a sheep will 
be a real natural curiosity.” 

“Very well. You shall see a sheep if you de- 
sire it. But hadn’t you better look at some wild 
animals first,’ said the young lady, looking very 
serious, 

«* Just as you please. I’m not particular. So 
let it bea real savage one. A genuine hyena.” 

“A hyena?” 

Yes.” 

“Very well.” 

And Harry was conducted behind the screen, 
where he found a curtain hanging against the 
wall. Before this curtain he was placed, and then 
it was suddenly drawn aside, revealing to the ex- 
pectant sight-seer, his own face in a mirror. 

It was then that the first idea of the joke dawn- 
ed upon his mind. For a moment he stood, half 
bewildered. Then his clear good-humored laugh 
rung through the rooms, and he reappeared before 
the company, declaring that he had never seen so 
lamb-like a hyena in his life, and was very much 
inclined to think that the keepers of the menage- 
rie were playing off a trick upon the public. 

‘Perhaps you would like to see the sheep 
now ?” said his attendant gravely. 

«Oh, no,” returned Harry. ‘‘ Your hyena was 
so much like a sheep that I can easily imagine that 
I have been looking at one of those meek-faced 
animals. The fact is, your menagerie is a great 
humbug, if the hyena is a fair specimen.” 

And thus he joined good humoredly in the joke 
that had been played off upon him for the amuse- 
ment of the company. 

«‘ Proverbs,” ‘* Pink,’”’ and various other little 
amusing entertainments were introduced on other 
occasions, al] of which being novelties to Harry, 
were enjoyed by him heartily. He, generally, in 
his innocent greenness, that did not lose its fine 
lustre in the warm sunshine of city conventionali- 
ties, gave full latitude to his delight and wonder 
when any new feature of the kind was presented. 

One evening he was dubbed “ Kaight of the 
Whistle,” and on that occasion many sides were 
made to ache with laughter at his unsophisticated 
earnestness in endeavoring to find the whistle, and 
his unbounded wonder and boisterous delight when 
he at Jast discerned the trick which had been 
played upon him. : 

‘* Were you ever made Knight of the Whistle ?” 


All was quiet, and all eyes were upon Harry as ) Was very gravely asked of him one evening, in a 
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full company of young folks, all ripe for fun and} first, and the circle of girls, in the centre of which 

frolic. he stood, as full of merry laughter as when the 
‘“‘ Never,” returned Harry, as gravely as he had | sport began. 

been addressed. “It’s nouse, Mr. Glenn. You cannot be Knight 


“* Would you like to receive that honorable dis- ! of the Whistle this evening,” said the master of 
tinction ?” 


ceremonies. 
“Oh, certainly. I go in for honors of any { ‘<I f the whistle is here I can find it,” was his 
kind.”’ reply. 
“Very well. Then we will have the cere- A blast upon the little instrument told him 
mony performed.” ‘plainly enough that it was there, and he sprang 


And, while a cotillion was dancing in one room, ) round again. As he turned, the whistle came 
about twenty gay young girls, and half that num- {from the other side, and as he turned in that dj. 
ber of young men, assembled in the other to make } rection it was still opposite. 
my country-cousin a modern knight. A circle of; ‘*It’s no use; you can’t find it, Mr. Glenn.” 
ten or fifteen chairs was formed in the centre of ‘*T believe I can’t,” returned my disappointed 
the room, and upon each of these was seated a ‘cousin, after having worked for nearly an hour, 
merry maiden, whose dancing eyes and pearly {harder than ever he had worked in a hay-field. 
teeth plainly enough told that she expected to have So I must abandon all hope of the distinguished 
some rare sport. Into this circle Henry was con- } honor I so much desired.” 
ducted by the master of ceremonies, and after; ‘‘ You must come out of this magic circle as 
being blindfolded, made to kneel upon the floor, } you went in,’”’ was said on this announcement, and 
when he was thus addressed. Harry was made to kneel, blindfold, until a few 

‘There is, in this circle of young ladies a} words of mock ceremony were said over him, 
whistle. This whistle you must find if you would when he arose and left the centre of the laughing 
receive the honorable distinction for which you { group. " 
are now a candidate.” The dancing had been all the while steadily 

The bandage was then removed, and the young) going on in the next room, and as there were 
man directed to arise. As he did so, there was a} many there who had not been witness to the do- 
shrill whistle behind him. He turned quickly; ings in the back parlor, it was not hard to find 
at the same time there was a rapid movement of ’ another candidate for knighthood. He was brought 
hands in the circle, and the person who directed) in and made to kneel, blindfold, in the circle of 
the ceremonies said, in an earnest voice— ‘ girls, while the same announcement was made to 

‘* Pass it young ladies! Pass it!” {him that had been made to Harry, who stood look- 

Harry stood for a moment, his eyes sharply ; ing on with eager curiosity. 
fixed upon the hands that were playing into each ) The reader may well conceive my verdant cou- 
other, when, getting, as he supposed, a glimpse of » sin’s surprise, when he saw one of the mischief- 
the whistle, he made a dive for it, grasping a} loving group of girls attach a string, about twelve 
couple of soft white hands, and bringing his lips‘ inches long, on the end of which was a small 
into dangerous proximity to a pair of similar arti- } whistle, to one of the hip buttons of the candi- 
cles owned by a fair young damsel. He was at‘ date’s coat, and, as he arose, give a shrill blast 
work upon the clenched fingers he had caught, ‘ upon the little instrument! 
certain that the article he wag in search for was } The new adventurer in search of honors danced 
clasped within them, when a shrill whistle was {around and caught at the rapidly moving hands of 
heard behind him, followed by the words, as he} the girls, while the whistle swung behind him, 


sprung around— ‘and every now and then echoed shrilly as a pair 
‘¢ Pass it quickly !” sof rosy lips, composed from laughter for a mo- 
And rapidly sped the little missive along the ; ment, sent the awaking air into its little musical 
circle of flying fingers. ¢ bosom. 


“Aha! I’ve got you now!” cried Harry,as; For a few moments Harry stood mute. But, 
he caught eagerly at the point in the circle where } when he imagined himself in the position of the 
he felt sure the article was passing. : present candidate for knighthood, and remem- 

But the ringing whistle sounded again behind > bered how heartily and earnestly he had sought to 
him; and there was a new flutter in the opposite ‘ get possession of the whistle which he had be- 
side of the circle. ‘lieved, without a shadow of doubt, to be in the 

This was repeated over and over again for more } circle of hands at which he was catching so Vi- 
than twenty times, and still all efforts to secure } gorously, he was unable to contain himself, and 
the whistle proved abortive. Harry had, by this) such a peal of laughter as went reverberating 
time, grown cool and wary. He would turn} through those parlors, I am sure was never before 
slowly, with his eyes fixed keenly upon the fair} heard in that particular locality. The music of 
hands moving quickly before him, and endeavor to’ the violin ceased instantly; the feet of the 
ascertain with perfect certainty the exact point in) dancers became still, and all in the front par- 
the circle at which the whistle was passing, and)lor came crowding in to see what was the 
then, like a hawk darting down upon its prey,‘ matter. 
would he dart forward, and seize the slender digits} There was the future knight of the whistle, 
of some laughing girls, sure that the prize was? dancing around in his little circle, and there stood 
his. But the clear shrill sound behind him would Harry, looking at the ceremonies anticipatory of 
instantly tell the old story. He had not yet found ; installation, with his body convulsively swaying 
the whistle. }backward and forward, and wild peals of laugh- 

Now Harry was not a man to give up for tri-} ter bursting from his lips. 
fles. The whistle was there, and he thought he} None who witnessed that scene can ever for- 
must be a poor sort of a fellow indeed if he could; get it. The new candidate proved, however, 
not find it. Ten, twenty, thirty minutes passed, ; more successful than Harry Glenn, for, on turn- 
and still Harry was as intent in his search as at} ing quickly, the whistle struck against his side, 
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ch snd he secured it, much to his own surprise and }day. He says the ‘‘ York’? people know too 
he amusement. }much for him; and that if he had staid there any 
Harry went back to the country the very next! longer he would have died laughing. 
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ng THE BOSOM’S FAREWELL TO YOUTH. 
ne 
li- 
BY BENJAMIN ‘Ps CUSHING. 
ed 
I, : ‘ 
d. Spirit fair, of joyous Youth! f But thy fingers, gently moving, 
ad Dearest treasure of the heart! Wake the glad, inspiring strain,— 
Sharer of his holiest truth, } And the mad delight of loving 
. Must we soon forever part ? ) Thrilled with transport every vein ' 
Ww Must the vision glad and glowing— 
n, Must the impulse pure and free— 3 Resting with thee, tireless Hope 
ig Thine and Heaven's most rare bestowing, 3 Half forgot her destined flight, 
. Take their flight and cease to be ? g Where Hesperian gardens ope 
= 5 To the ever-cheated sight! a 
>. Well can I remember now, Blest companion! ne'er my spirit 
id When from Life’s unsullied stream, Thought for Manhood’s sterner grasp, 
it Came your mild, angelic brow, Which it shortly must inherit, 
. Glistening with its starry beam: 3 To release your cherished clasp! 
: Childhood’s gentle sprite was banished— | 
But as airily he flew, But how swiftly Manhood speeds! 
1- Ere his silver-robe had vanished, See you not his burning glance, 
f- Softly sprang your form in view! ; As Ambition’s fiery steeds, 
. On his rugged pathway prance ? 
: As Aurora in her car, : Like the Day-God’s they are bounding 
st Rising from the deep-blue main, In their lofty track of pride, 
Spreads her radiant glory far, And their iron-hoofs resounding 
d O’er the erewhile darkened plain; ) Echo o’er the rolling tide! 
of So, thy rosy hand unclosing 
. Morning’s pearly gates for me, ; Even now thy milder hue, eine 
“1 Roused the bright-plumed train reposing Fades from off the troubled sky, 
il In its dim obscurity ! And its pure, ethereal blue, 
Takes his vesture’s flaming dye; 
t, Then how brilliant grew the world! And those flowers, rich odors sending 
ie How each streamlet, free and wild, When thy footsteps pressed the shore ; 
4 Sent up music as it purled *’Neath his sun-wheeled chariot bending, 
‘ Through the valley where you smiled! Droop in death to bloom no more! 
e New creations thronged around me, > 
i- By the power which in thee lies; Mark you not those phantoms — 
d All entrancedly they bound me, Ever hovering round his way! 
: Seen through thine unclouded eyes! ae Pe ap of = , 
n Reflection’s beams they play— 
of Oh, how gayly sped the hours; ; But as he advances, shrinking, 
; Dews of freshness graced each tree— All those shapes of thine depart, 
e Incense breathed from myriad flowers, At whose crystal fountains drinking, 
Incense waked by love and thee! " Trembled with delight the heart. 
i Sweet desires on zephyrs stealing, } : Be Ae 
of Came with every songster’s note, 5 Yes, sweet Child of Time, you go- 
g Touching all those shapes of feeling I can feel your passing wing, 
h- Which around the bosom float! ; As it flutters to and fro, 
O’er my boyhood’s clouded spring ! 
r Dreaming Passion with her lyre, List ! the note my harp is sighing, 
Song had slumbered in her home-— ; Answers to thy mystic spell ; 
Naught revealed the hidden fire, ) Fondly murmuring—sadly dying— 
Naught could bid her pinions roam ; § Shade of youth—farewell! farewell ! 
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MUSIC. 





BY E. M. s. 





Say, what can bring to us again 
The lost, the loved, of days gone by ? 
The harmony of some sweet strain, 
Some soul-inspiring melody 


That from their lips we oft have heard » 
In the warm flush of youth’s glad hours ; 

Eer sorrow had their spirits stirred, 
Or we had wept o’er withered flowers. 


Yes, when we hear the strains they sung, 
The friends we loved seem ours once more; 
And all the joys that round us clung, 
Music's sweet tones can half restore. 


Music can charm the woes of earth 
Till earth-born thoughts and cares shall cease, 


¢ Can still dark passions at their birth, 
And lull the troubled soul to peace. 


Its power can raise our spirits high 
Above the darkening shades of night, 
On the soft wings of harmony 
They rise to realms of heavenly light. 


Yet the most glorious tones that greet 
The pilgrim here where’er he rove, 

Are but as echoes, faint, though sweet, 
Of purer, loftier strains above. 


Where all the pure in heart shall join 
To swell the song of triumph high, 
For foes subdued, for victory won 
By him who came for man to die. 


-_—— pete 


A TRIBUTE 


TO MEMORY. 





BY C. M. FARMER. 





Can Memory’s voice be hushed # 
When years on years have rolled back o’er the past, 
And stars have shot from their nocturnal spheres, 
Will not remembrance claim a thought at last, 
Of early friendships, with embalming tears? 


Can Memory’s voice be hushed ? 
While suns shall rise and set, and flowers shall bloom, 
And music tremble in each dying wind 
That sighs a requiem o’er some loved one’s tomb, 
Will not remembrance linger still behind ? 


Can Memory’s voice be hushed ? 
When hearts lie pulseless in the cold, damp grave, 
And zephyrs o’er them chime their saddest lays; 


When honest grief weeps o’er the fallen brave, 
, Will not remembrance tell of happier days ’ 


Can Memory’s voice be hushed ? 
When time is ended, and the world is riven, 
And earth’s vast populace to judgment go— 
Some doomed to misery—others blest in heaven— 
Will not remembrance cast a thought below ! 


Can Memory’s voice be hushed ? 
Ah no! its ceaseless echoes ne’er will sleep: 
The brightest spirits think of Calvary ; 
And devils think, but think, alas! to weep. 
Remembrance measures with eternity. 











THE BALL-ROOM. 





BY HENRY H. PAUL. 





Tue sound of merry music, 
Now fills the dazzling hall, 

Where sprites of wit and beauty 
Obey gay Fashion’s call. 

Like gems in lustre sparkling 
Upon the ocean’s shore, 

Are throngs of lovely ladies 
Coquetting on the floor. 


Dark eyes with joy are flashing, 
While notes by love are poured, 
Into the ear of beauty, 
Where fancy oft has soared ; 


The tread of dancers light, 
Now tell the belle is reigning, 
Like “ Luna,” queen of night. 


The little rose-bud chaplets, 
That deck each maiden fair, 
Diffuse a fragrant incense, 

That lives in Cupid’s lair ; 
Now, hark! the bugle’s sounding, 
The dancers take their place, 
And mingle in the gay quadrille, 


The ring of joyous laughter, 
; 
g With smiles and witching grace. 
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Woman’s Misston.—Her mission is peculiar and influence of a single woman, in her own immediate 
sublime. There is a work to be done in the ma-} circle, is only an epitomized expression of the in- 
terial world. The wildness of nature is to be} fluence of woman, in the aggregate, on the masses 
subdued; its barrenness and deformity are to be)of mankind. She wields in society a moral in- 
converted to fertility and beauty. Nature is to be; fluence which man can never command. Her 
prought more fully into subjection to the purposes ; power makes itself felt, for good or evil, in all the 
of man; but this work rests not on woman. walks of social life. It is wielded, not on the 
There are new channels of commerce to open, new > battle-field, nor in the senate; it is as noiseless, but 
lines of intereommunication to establish, manufac-} still as pervading, as the light. It steals into all 
tures to promote, arts to foster, fields of discovery ; the ramifications of life, and occupies all the re- 
to explore, social systems to reconstruct, and poli-?{ cesses of the heart Woman is the destroyer or 
tical institutions to regenerate; but the peculiar > the conservator, of the best interests and highest 
mission is not hers. To all this, her work is what} happiness of social man. One way or the other, 
the soul is to the body—what the spirit is to the‘ her influence must be controlling. 

matter which it animates and informs. § All this we suppose to be generally and clearly 
Woman is emphatically and essentially an edu-) admitted truth. And in this view how command- 
cator. She operates not on wood and marble, but } ing, how awfully responsible is the position of wo- 
on mind. She takes it in the first dawning of in-\man! Look at the present aspect of society, and 
telligence and reason, and imparts its first know- {see the end toward which this amazing moral 
ledge of objects, and its first impressions of beauty. > power is to be exerted. The spirit of reform, like 
From her it imbibes not only its earliest, but its‘ the breath of God, is beginning to move on the 
most permanent ideas of fitness and truth, of right ; dark and sluggish waters over which the night of 
and obligation. She gives character to all the fu-? ages has brooded. Mind is awaking from its 
ture being of immortals, by the coloring which she ; slumber, and casting away its fetters. Thought is 
imparts to the fountains of intellectual and mora!‘ aroused to a living and fearful intensity. Hu- 


life. She develops and trains the reason, and 
awakens and exercises those sensibilities on which ¢ 
all the after emotions of the souldepend. She has 
the development and forming of the individual man. » 
She takes him, like the unpolished block, and ceases 
not her care and toil, till he is wrought up to form, ‘ 
and grace, and symmetry, and strength. There is 
little in the first appearance of the rude shell to? 
awaken our interest, or to attract our notice; but ‘ 
when placed in the hands of the skillful artificer, it 
unfolds a brilliant pearl, worthy to deck the bosom 
of beauty, and to glitter in the crown of empire. ? 
So, when we look on humanity in its incipiency, ’ 
there is little in its dull exterior to attract our at-) 
tention, or to give impulse to our hope. But there 
ig a gem there, which, when found and polished, : 
and exalted, will glitter in the ranks of intelli-) 
gence, and reflect its light on the perfection and, 
glory of the Creator. And this is a part of wo-} 
man’s mission—to tear from this shell the spiritual 
gem which is hidden beneath its rude inerustations, } 
and, Working it up to its highest excellence, to set 5 
it among the brilliants which glow in the diadem { 
of Jehovah’s intellectual glory. g 
The social and political standing and influence > 
of mankind, not less than their intellectual charac- ; 
ter, are fixed and determined by woman. See that} 
child. There is something more than a smile of; 
innocence, and a form of loveliness. There is a? 
spirit which will grow in intellectual might, and > 
impress its sentiments on the nation; a spirit be-‘ 
neath whose mysterious incantations the ocean of; 
feeling may be lashed to fury; a spirit by whose ? 
potency the deep foundations of the social world 
may be moved. That child is the cradling of a) 
power which may curdle the feelings of humanity ‘ 
to curses, or call out the deep gratitude of its throb-; 
bing heart in universal praise. And who is to) 
mould, and give impulse and direction to this tre-5 
mendous energy ? Woman! This is her mission. } 
Woman is also a reformer. The influence of} 
Woman on the order of society is controlling. The 

































manity is coming up from the grave in which des- 
potism and ignorance have confined it, tearing off 


its grave-clothes, and standing forth in the con- 


scious dignity of liberty and reason. 

In all this, the work of woman is conservative. 
She must be seen and felt in all those movements ; 
not, indeed, in strife and debate, but in those soft 
and gentle, yet controlling influences which she 
imposes on mankind. It is hers to allay the ef- 
fervescences of excitement, and to restrain the 
lawlessness of passion; to imbue the movement 
with the mildness of charity, while she fortifies it 
with the power of principle. 


“ As she glances around, in the light of her smile, 
The war of the passions is hushed for awhile, 
And Diseord, content from his fury to cease, 
Reposes entranced on the bosom of Peace.” 
Murdock. 


A FANTASY. 


*Mid the flowers at eve she lay, 
Cradled soft in slumber ;— 
Eyes fast closed, the lashes meek 
Shadowing o’er the sunny cheek ; 
Lips, by loving lips just prest, 
Smiling in their rosy rest; 
Hands white, folded, seeming still 
With the same love’s clasp to thrill; 
Heart—oh! ring, thou lily bell, 
Dirges without number! 


Ring! for, sleeping ‘mid the flowers, 

Death stele in and found her; 
Sealed the eyes in mortal night, 
Changed the cheek to ghostly white, 
Snatched the love-smile from the lips 
Straightened now in cold eclipse, 
Grasped each pale band, that anon 
Shrunk and stiffened into stone, 
And the heart—ring, lily bell, 

Dirges deep around her! 
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Ring!—nay, nay, earth’s love might fail— {the firmament. Myriads of living beings Were 
See, a new smile waketh ; > e 


running to and fro in the streets, seeking in yaiy 
for safety, shelter, or flight; still pealed the deen, 
{ mouthed thunder! still rolled on the awful storm 


Angel-smile it seemeth now, 
Lighting up lip, cheek, and brow, 
Like some new-found mystic thought, 


: i , ‘and deluge of fire! Anon, tower and temple, pa. 
Gethebe oteae yar = «A ) lace and cottage, were alike hidden beneath the 
Ay, and His dear love as well; , overwhelming sea of flame and lava! one wild and 
His !—cease, cease, O lily bell, ) universal shriek rose from the expiring multitudes, 

That love ne'er forsaketh! (it was followed by the silence of the graye: 


) Death and Silence stood side by side, the sole mo. 
)narchs of a peopleless domain, and beneath their 
Tus Destavcrion or Tur City oF Pomrsu.~-It feet lay the inanimate skeletons of Life and Beauty, 
was the month of August, A. D. 79, and 23d day | mouldering into dust! Four days of impenetrable 
of the month, and the festival of Bacchus. The) darkness succeeded, and when the sun again looked 
morning had already dawned, and never had Nature | forth from the heavens, Pompeii was no more! 
witnessed a lovelier sunrise: tower and turret, ) The glory had departed, and the golden glory of 
mansion and cottage, mount and glen, were ali the summer sheen floated over a City of the Dea! 
steeped in a flood of living light. The eity looked ) ®% Uawept sepulchre! and an unmarbled tom)! 

forth in her rich and mellow beauty, like the favo-’ Wale, 

rite of gods, the very offspring of deities, surrounded } 
with her cloudless skies, her crystal air, her laugh- ’ 


ing sea, and her gorgeous fields. It was night, | THE RIVER AND THE ROSE. 
and heaven’s gorgeous wanderer, after bathing the ) “ ah ; 
liquid clouds in a flood.of molten gold, had sunk to } . ° ete “tng oe he ard, 
his rest upon the lap of Thetis. The pale moon) uiget, babbling, heedives stream ' 


Whither art thou always going, 
Restless as Ambition’s dream ? 

Lo! I rest upon thy margin, 
Shedding fragrance all around; 


shone forth in mellow glory above the tall white | 
mountain tops, and the band of bright immortals } 
were making their appearance one by one in the / 


immutable and ever-youthful heavens. A wild, ' Who desireth me must seek me, 
spiritual, but mournful radiance flung itself over } Here alone I’m to be found.” 

the crowded homes, and the winding solitudes of ) 

that doomed city. There was a weird solemnity } “Oh, gentle Rose, in beauty blooming, 
and witchery about the hour :—Silence was sleep- | Thou wilt too soon pass away, 

ing upon the lap of Beauty, and Beauty was un-; = Whilst I shall live a king eternal, 
consciously reposing upon the heaveless bosom of | Never fearing Death’s decay. 
Death! The grim skeleton was toying with her If A het not for the food I bring thee, 
lovely tresses, but she knew it not: he pressed his) tp haicgrervy aero nie oy A Becline ; 
cold charnel lips to hers, but she felt it not,—she } Much a sas da weil porte re 
still lay dreaming of sylphs, gnomes, and fairy ’ P ee 
spirits. Suddenly a dread peal of thunder rolled ) “ . ‘ , _ 
p sine the throbbing air, and one bright meteor Aad if T choose it, flooding round thee, 


I could thee in terror bear 
Far away to deep destruction— 

What then would ’vail thy beauties fair? 
But full soon, such is thy nature, 


flashed forth and streamed its radiance across the \ 
distant sky, and disappeared in the sleeping ocean. 
Another and another peal succeeded as loud as the | 


blast of an archangel’s clarion : far and wide rolled ) All thy loveliness will die ; 
the sound, with an echo that might have aroused | Dependent thou canst live no longer 
the dead sleepers of the marble sepulchre, and ) Than others’ will thy wants supply.” 


thrilled through the rattling skeletons of the hol-’ 

low tomb. Strange vibrations ran through the) Ts: 

trembling earth! A pale and lurid light over-) Misrortune sztpom comes Anone.—lIf it be 
spread the heavens; the moon and the stars grew true, as we are all apt to believe, that calamities 
pale, sickly, and wan! Again the thunder pealed }are so dispensed as seldom to come alone, the 
—and that peal! it was as the roar of ten thou-, amount of affliction being still the same, how mer- 
sand pieces of artillery; or as if the imprisoned ) ciful is that arrangement by which the edge of one 
Titans had burst forth from their granite dungeons trial is thus brought in contact with another, and 
to renew the combat with the gods! In a mo-’ the sharpness rubbed off, so as to render the actual 
ment the moon and stars were hid: a stream of} suffering not greater than of one single calamity 
liquid fire shot upwards to the darkened heavens!) pressed upon the spirit, with all its poignancy and 
Louder and louder pealed each succeeding crash of ) magnitude alone. Thus, when we speak of a per- 
thunder, and down the sides of the groaning and)son being weighed down by an accumulation of 
reeling Vesuvius poured the burning lava, while misfortunes, we sometimes commiserate the case 
floods of molten ore burst over crag and field.) of one who is stunned, confounded, and almost stu- 
The surrounding groves and the spreading trees) pified by the rapid occurrence of events, no one of 
were soon one mass of flame! Onward and onward , which has left sufficient time for feeling exactly 
still rushed the devouring element, overturning and ) what it was, in all its bearing upon his own cir- 
consuming every thing that attempted to impede! cumstances and position —Mrs. Ellis’ Social Dis- 
its fury. A tremendous shower of ashes obscured ' tinction. 


—— —~— ~~ ».ee > 

%@- We shall in due season present a new Pros- | exertions we have already made to maintain their 
pectus, indicating what will be our intentions for the | favor—it will be our pride and pleasure to continue 
New Volume commencing in January next. Our our efforts to render “The Ladies’ Garland” a most 
readers are, we are confident, satisfied with the ' popular and agreeable family visitor. 
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